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Stop health tourism 


S peaking after the Stafford hospi- 
tal scandal in 2010, the then newly 
appointed Health Secretary, Andrew 
Lansley, grandly announced plans for a 
charter to support whistleblowers. The gov- 
ernment, he said, would ‘create an expecta- 
tion that NHS staff will raise concerns about 
safety, malpractice and wrongdoing as early 
as possible’. 

We now know just how that fine pledge 
worked out. In 2013 this magazine ran a 
piece by J. Meirion Thomas, then a cancer 
specialist at the Royal Marsden hospital in 
London, about his concerns at how the NHS 
was being exploited by health tourists. He 
had tried, he said, to expose an ineligible for- 
eign patient but had as a result been accused 
of unethical behaviour. 

Meanwhile, the scale of health tourism 
in the NHS is becoming clearer by the day. 
Junior NHS managers have spoken of being 
ignored or being branded ‘racist’ by senior 
staff for daring to raise the issue. Hospitals, 
knowing that they are treating health tour- 
ists, refuse to admit them as such because 
they know they will then not be fully com- 
pensated by the NHS for the treatment they 
have given. Foreign patients have been given 
dialysis treatment — at a cost of £40,000 a 
year — with no questions asked and no 
attempt made to recoup the costs from their 
home health service. A Nigerian mother has 
been revealed to have had five babies on 
NHS wards before being rumbled. 

Then there is the scandal of European 
Health Insurance Cards (EHICs) which citi- 
zens across the EU can apply for in order to 
obtain emergency treatment in other coun- 
tries. The idea of the cards is that the cost 
of the treatment is then recouped from the 
patient’s home health service, thereby ensur- 
ing that the burden falls where he pays his 


taxes. However, in handing out the cards 
Britain has been far too carefree — with the 
result, it has emerged this week, that a Hun- 
garian journalist was able to obtain a British 
EHIC after spending just one day in Britain. 
She then returned to Hungary and received 
treatment in a Hungarian hospital, the cost 
of which was billed to the NHS. 

It is galling to discover that the govern- 
ment knew about this loophole in 2013 but 
has failed to do anything about it. That year, 
the government put the cost of health tour- 
ism at around £2 billion. But that is almost 
certainly a huge underestimate, given the 

The NHS has no capacity to act 
as a worldwide health service, 
funded by British taxpayers 

refusal of many parts of the National Health 
Service even to check for eligibility. 

It is not just hospitals which are guilty 
of this. When in 2013 the government 
announced limited measures to alleviate the 
problem, Clare Gerada, then chairman of 
the council of the Royal College of General 
Practitioners, accused ministers of ‘xenopho- 
bia’ and said that GPs would not act as a ‘new 
border agency’. It was a fatuous remark. No 
business would survive for long if it didn’t 
check the eligibility of people demanding 
access to its services. An insurance compa- 
ny would go bust in a day if it paid out all 
claims without bothering to check whether 
the claimant had a policy. The NHS is forever 
asking pointless questions about our ethnic 
origin, so why should it be beyond a general 
practice surgery to check a patient’s eligibil- 
ity for treatment? 

The NHS is struggling to meet the 
demands of the taxpayers who fund it. It has 


no capacity to act as a worldwide health ser- 
vice offering treatment to anyone, funded 
by British taxpayers. The NHS has left itself 
open to abuse for two reasons. 

First, the qualification for eligibility is too 
loose. Anyone can qualify for free treatment 
if they are ‘ordinarily resident in Britain’. 
This is a definition that does not require a 
patient to be a legal resident of the UK. 

Secondly, while the NHS does issue cards, 
they do not carry photographs or biometric 
data to prove that they were actually issued 
to the people who present them. Nor, follow- 
ing the failure of the NHS computer system, 
is there even a central database which can be 
used to check a patient’s eligibility for pub- 
licly funded treatment. 

Of course, there are circumstances when 
doctors should not be expected to do this. 
Where someone has suffered an accident or 
requires emergency surgery, they should be 
treated regardless of who they are. But there 
is a big difference between an emergency 
and, say, five years of dialysis treatment. The 
health problems of the wider world should 
be a matter for the aid budget, not the NHS. 
Over a quarter of the £12 billion aid budget 
already goes on medical projects. 

Those who shout ‘racist’ at anyone who 
raises the issue of health tourism claim to be 
on the side of humanity. But they are real- 
ly just people without any sense of financial 
responsibility. They are, ultimately, enemies 
of the NHS — because they are trying to 
impose on it a burden which it cannot pos- 
sibly sustain indefinitely. 

It is high time that the government was 
prepared to stand up and make this point — 
and defend those brave individuals within 
the NHS who have put up with the disap- 
proval of colleagues for daring to speak of 
the abuses which have been taking place. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 
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Home 

T he Metropolitan Police encouraged 
people to celebrate VJ Day despite 
reports in the Mail on Sunday (picked up 
from an investigation by Sky News) of plans 
by Islamic State commanders to blow up 
the Queen. The RMT union announced two 
more strikes on the London Underground 
for the last week in August. Network Rail 
was fined £2 million by the rail regulator 
for delays in 2014-15, many of them at 
London Bridge. A tanker carrying propane 
gas caught fire on the M56 motorway near 
Chester. England won the Ashes series after 
beating Australia by an innings and 78 runs 
at Trent Bridge; Australia had been bowled 
out for 60 before lunch on the first day. 

U nemployment rose by 25,000 in the 
second quarter to 1.85 million. More 
than 300,000 households in Lancashire 
were told to boil drinking water after the 
parasite Cryptosporidium was found. Dairy 
farmers complained about losing 14p on 
every litre of milk they produced; Morrisons 
launched a four-pint container at 102p 
from which an extra 23p would go back to 
farmers. A woman wearing a ‘distinctive 
cow-print onesie’ reportedly robbed a man 
at gunpoint in Belfast city centre. Police 
prevented an anti-internment parade from 
entering central Belfast, using water cannon 
against marchers, who threw petrol bombs 
and stones. 

abour debarred 1,200 people from 
voting for its next leader on the grounds 
that they supported other parties: 214 people 
from the Green party, 13 Tories, seven from 


Ukip, one from the BNP, and Ken Loach, 
the film director, a member of the Left 
Unity group. Jeremy Corbyn, the leading 
candidate, suggested that the party should 
consider securing for workers by hand or by 
brain the full fruits of their industry through 
the common ownership of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, 
saying: ‘I think we should talk about what 
the objectives of the party are, whether that’s 
restoring the Clause IV as it was originally 
written or it’s a different one.’ Lord Janner, 
the former Labour peer, aged 87, who 
has dementia, was told by Westminster 
magistrates that he would have to appear 
in person for a hearing over child sex abuse 
charges relating to the 1960s, 1970s and 
1980s. A court in London rejected a demand 
from Spain for the extradition of Karenzi 
Karake, the head of Rwanda’s intelligence 
and security service, for his alleged role in 
massacres after the 1994 genocide. 

Abroad 

I n July, 49,550 migrants were recorded 
to have entered Greece, more than for 
the whole of last year. There was chaos 
on Kos as police tried to get migrants to 
register at a football stadium. The Foreign 
Office accused Spanish customs vessels of 
repeated incursions into British Gibraltar 
territorial waters. French scientists found 
that the carnivorous Sarracenia pitcher- 
plant was partial to the much-feared Asian 
hornet. South Korea blamed North Korea 
for planting three mines close to a South 
Korean border post, leading to an explosion 
in which one South Korean soldier lost both 
legs and another lost one leg. North Korea, 


in commemoration of the defeat of Japan in 
1945, changed its time to 8hr 30 min ahead 
of GMT, the arrangement before Japan 
colonised it in 1910. 

T hree Taleban bomb attacks killed 50 
people in Kabul in one day; two days 
later a bomb killed five at the airport. At 
least 42 people were killed by two bombs 
near Baquba. Four Turkish policemen in an 
armoured vehicle were killed by roadside 
explosives in the town of Silopi near the 
borders with Syria and Iraq. Turkey bombed 
positions of the Kurdistan Workers’ Party 
(PKK), which accused Turkey of protecting 
thereby forces of the Islamic State. The 
Islamic State said it had been behind 
a suicide bomb attack on a mosque in 
Saudi Arabia, near the border of Yemen, 
that killed 15 people. Angola set about 
destroying 11 million illegally imported eggs, 
to encourage home production. 

C hina devalued the yuan by 1.9 per cent 
on one day and 1.6 per cent the next. 
Google reorganised its business, adding a 
parent company called Alphabet. James 
Holmes, who shot dead 12 people at a 
screening of a Batman film at Aurora, 
Colorado, in 2012, was spared the death 
penalty because the jury was not unanimous. 
Three million gallons of water from an 
abandoned mine turned the Colorado 
river mustard-yellow. A million people in 
Burma were affected by flooding. Tony 
Abbott, the Prime Minister of Australia, 
refused to countenance the rationing of 
Vegemite despite reports that in some 
Aboriginal communities it was being used 
to manufacture liquor. CSH 
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DIARY 

A.N. Wilson 


S hould we have celebrated VJ Day? 

Hearing the hieratic tones of the 
Emperor Hirohito on Radio 4 the other 
day, announcing the unthinkable — the 
surrender of the great imperial power 
to the secular, gas-guzzling, unheeding 
West — seemed like a profanity So much 
came to an end with that surrender that it 
is not possible to celebrate it, particularly 
since the method chosen to defeat Japan 
was nuclear-fuelled genocide, not once 
— which would have been unforgiveable 
enough — but twice. Surely the Japanese 
who survived that monstrous pair of 
bombings, both of which were without 
any military or moral justification, 
were staring at what motivated Guy 
Crouchback — in Waugh’s trilogy — to 
take up arms in the first place: ‘The enemy 
at last was plain in view, huge and hateful. 
It was the Modern Age in Arms.’ 

M y wife remarked the other day 
that the Hotel Russell, in Russell 
Square, had made a mistake some years 
ago in closing the Virginia Woolf Burger 
Bar. They had not foreseen that the 
tiresome Bloomsbury Group, hitherto 
the enthusiasm of a few cognoscenti 
and some students reading English at 
university, was about to become ‘box 
office’. The hotel ought to consider 
reopening the burger bar, with perhaps 
a Duncan Grant sauna or an E.M. Forster 
curry night. I once lived next door to 
Barbara Strachey — daughter of Lytton’s 
brother, the cryptographer Oliver, and 
of his wife Ray Costello, a painter, who 
wrote a good history of feminism called 
The Cause. These liberal-minded parents, 
filled with all the Bloomsbury/G.E. Moore 
notions, let their nippers read any book on 
their groaning shelves, from Marie Slopes 
to D.H. Lawrence. One day, Barbara’s 
little brother came into the dining room 
waving a moth-eaten volume and asked 
with the piping ten-year-old confidence 
of one who’d found a recondite book: ‘It’s 
called Holly Bibhle — any good?’ 

T he incorrigible human tendency to 
disobey wise counsels is frightening 
but also endearing. The latest scare in 
Australia is that children and young 
teenagers in rehab have learnt to process 
Vegemite — something a bit like Marmite 
— in such a way as to make it intoxicating. 
There have been the inevitable calls for 



the spread to be taken off supermarket 
shelves, causing howls of protest, for 
Vegemite is a staple of most respectable Oz 
households. If Vegemite were banned, of 
course, the would-be self-destroyers would 
find some other substance. 

T he Amy Winehouse film is 

heartbreakingly good. The skilful 
director/editor has pieced together all 
manner of archive footage. You see Amy 
rehearsing early work in recording studios. 


polroger 
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in England and the USA. You hear her 
telephone conversations with friends. 

You watch some of her legendary stage 
performances, and you also watch her 
catastrophic decline. At the height of her 
fame she was interviewed on television 
by Jonathan Ross, who told her he liked 
her because she, like him, was ‘common’. 
She was a big enough person to be able 
to smile through this absurdity, even 
though her wonderful gap-toothed smile 
showed that she recognised a bully when 
she met one. Her extraordinary way with 
words, which transcended any lack of 
education, and her personal dignity, were 
in fact the reverse of common, and her 
voice was simply extraordinary — how 
could a voice which God had made for 
a mature black jazz-singer of the 1940s 
have been transplanted by the angels into 
the body of this delicately built Londoner, 
with her little white legs and her slightly 
downy, rather spotty cheeks? Calling her 
‘common’ reminded me of those hateful 
critics who dubbed Keats a ‘cockney’. 

Can the possession of genius actually 
kill the young? Can talent be so strong 
that it burns its possessors, these Keatses, 
Winehouses, Dylan Thomases? 

I magine. If the Tories make a balls- 
up of the European referendum, the 
new Labour leader could become the 
Prime Minister. So we live in interesting 
times. Jeremy Corbyn’s opponents claim 
he wants to go back to the 1980s, but 
this greybeard of whom few had ever 
heard until a month ago seemed to me to 
promise an alluring return to the years 
of his childhood — nationalised railways 
puff-puffing through the England of 
the Revd Wilbert Awdry; free orange 
juice from that nice Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Was he the embodiment of Christopher 
Logue’s wonderful poem, ‘I shall vote 
Labour because deep in my heart, I am a 
conservative’? Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Corbynista: and then he made 
that revolting comment about British 
soldiers in Northern Ireland being 
morally equivalent to the IRA. Reason 
returned to her throne and I realised 
that any of the other candidates would 
be better. Personally, I like intelligent, 
Balliol-educated Yvette Cooper — not 
least because one of her opponents 
described her as ‘tepid’. For me, tepidity is 
a virtue, especially in a prime minister. 
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POLITICS I ISABEL HARDMAN 


Time is running out for Labour 


T he Labour leadership contest was 
supposed to be a debate about the 
party’s future. Instead it has oscil- 
lated between petty personality politics and 
bickering. Nobody is addressing the ques- 
tion of how to win back lost voters. 

The four candidates have barely men- 
tioned the fact that Labour is not winning 
seats in the south of England, nor the huge 
challenge from Ukip in its heartlands in the 
north. Given that the party failed to win its 
majority in England, it is staggering that 
more attention hasn’t been paid to this at 
hustings and in speeches. The candidates 
make nebulous comments about the need 
to give Ukip voters ‘hope’, but that’s it. The 
south seems to have been forgotten. 

This neglect by those pitching to run 
the party means that others are having to 
do the heavy lifting. Senior figures such as 
former cabinet ministers John Healey and 
John Denham are pressuring the party’s 
hierarchy to start addressing its weaknesses 
now when there is time, rather than when 
an election is approaching and everyone is 
starting to panic again. Their campaigns are 
designed to give practical help to whoever is 
elected leader, regardless of their preference 
for left-wing or centrist policies. 

This week a group of 13 parliamentary 
candidates who failed to win their seats in 
the south wrote a letter to all the leadership 
and deputy leadership hopefuls. They com- 
plained that ‘too often the party has failed to 
reach out to southern voters’, even though 
nearly a third of its target seats at the next 
election will be in the south west, south east 
and east of England. 

The candidates asked the leadership con- 
tenders to ensure that Labour developed a 
‘strong and identifiable southern voice’ in 
the media (something that Andy Burnham, 
who wants to construct his shadow cabinet 
according to the range of regional accents 
available in the party, may disagree with) 
and allowed southern party members a say 
in policy development. They asked for more 
support in campaigns across the south — 
including in ‘unwinnable’ seats — so that 
the party builds up a presence. 

With the honourable exception of south- 
west MP and deputy leadership candidate 
Ben Bradshaw, the party’s southern dis- 
comfort is mostly discussed by people who 
aren’t MPs: failed candidates and the former 
MP for Southampton Itchen, John Denham, 
who stood down in 2015. Labour failed to 


hold Denham’s seat, with the Tories beating 
Rowenna Davis into second place. 

But for candidates like Davis, the chal- 
lenge isn’t as straightforward as convincing 
those who voted Tory that Labour is a safe 
bet. Labour struggled to win seats in the 
south because its voters also turned to Ukip. 
All the leadership candidates have commis- 
sioned work on Ukip, even if they don’t like 
to talk about it at hustings. 

Meanwhile John Healey is carrying out a 
review for the party’s Learning the Lessons 
Taskforce, which was set up in the weeks fol- 
lowing the election defeat and will present 
its findings to the new leader in the autumn. 
Healey’s review will assess the extent of the 
Ukip threat, both in the election just gone 

Labour risks learning little from its 
election mistakes while prattling about 
the importance of learning lessons 

and in five years’ time, through analysis of 
individual seats and discussions with candi- 
dates and organisers. 

The Wentworth and Dearne MP, who 
was one of the first to warn his party’s high 
command about Ukip, points out that it 
damaged the Labour vote and took work- 
ing class support in all regions of the coun- 
try. Farage led his party to second place in 
44 Labour seats, and Ukip has been winning 
Labour council seats in the Midlands and the 



north for the past few years. ‘Ukip’s strategy 
is to try to put itself as the main challenger 
to Labour in the north, and Farage has been 
saying that for three years,’ says Healey. ‘I 
think the campaign chiefs regarded that as 
a diversionary tactic from Farage, thinking 
that his principal concern was Tory voters.’ 

He is most anxious that his party doesn’t 
make the same mistakes as it did in the 
general election: believing that Ukip was a 
problem for the Tories, or that it would run 
out of steam. After a tumultuous summer 
for Farage and his colleagues, it would be 
very easy for Labourites to go through the 
same cycle of disbelief and then panic over 
the next five years. 

‘We’ve got little time to lose,’ says Hea- 
ley. Many of his colleagues agree, not least 
because Ukip wants to fight in next May’s 
Welsh Assembly elections. Ian Warren, a 
forecaster hired by Labour in the run-up to 
the election to advise candidates on Ukip in 
their seats, is raring to go. 

‘My approach would be to start now 
from the ground up and within wards and 
constituencies, rather than working for a 
review or report from central office,’ he says. 
‘I can start now. I’ve got the data and the 
analysis to start now, and they could have 
started now.’ 

But if the party spends a year wondering 
what to do about Ukip, it will find those elec- 
tions very hard to fight. ‘Part of the problem 
with Ukip voters is that they do not trust us,’ 
says Rowenna Davis. ‘And they’re not going 
to trust us if we just turn up when there’s an 
election and demand their vote.’ 

The party doesn’t have time for a pro- 
tracted ‘Lessons Taskforce’, especially if, as 
many suspect, that taskforce produces find- 
ings that are destined for the same fate as all 
the lengthy reports and policy reviews that 
Ed Miliband commissioned as leader and 
then ignored. 

‘These reviews are all pointless anyway: 
they’ll produce general conclusions that 
mean nothing on the ground,’ says a party 
insider. ‘The surprise is that it’s taking them 
so long to reach conclusions many of us 
reached years ago.’ 

Labour risks conforming to the pattern 
of learning little from its election mistakes 
while prattling merrily away about the 
importance of learning lessons. Such prat- 
tling is a luxury the party cannot afford. 


Robert Philpot on Labour’s lurch left, p. 20. 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 


ur son, William, celebrated his 
marriage on Saturday. You would 
expect me to say that it was wonderful, 
sunny occasion. I do, and it was. I have 
been trying to work out why. 

T he most important factor is 
something which parents can, 
fortunately, affect very little. Will was 
marrying a beautiful, kind and thoughtful 
woman, whom he loves; and she loves 
him. This mutuality, rather than any 
doctrine, is the main thing. Marriage 
occurs naturally in organised society and 
is not invented by religion. Religions only 
annex and defend it. Although my wife 
and I are believers — and so are Will 
and Hannah — I do not think religion is 
essential to the concept of marriage. 

I t makes a heaven of a difference, 
however. We are lucky to have a 
beautiful 14th-century parish church 
just down the road, and even luckier to 
have a bishop in the family (John Oliver, 
ex-Hereford), who also, 34 years ago, 
married us. Much as one values parish 
life, there is always a risk — cynics 
would say a probability — that the local 
vicar (someone we no longer have, 
thanks to a diocese-imposed permanent 
‘interregnum’) will make a hash of it. 

Our bishop got everything right. We had 
been worried about the liturgy since 
this was not a marriage but a service of 
blessing, because Hannah needed a visa 
to stay here and so the couple married in 
a registry office earlier in the year (hence 
my phrase ‘celebrated his marriage’ 
above). Although the service of blessing 
lacks the vows, and the thrill of inevitable, 
legal fact, it is simple, clear and affecting. 

I n his address, the bishop said that 
marriage is not a merely private event, 
and that this is one of its great benefits. 

It is shared between family, friends and 
neighbours. It reaffirms that there is such 
a thing as society. This is particularly 
evident in a country wedding. We walked 
from the church to our house. The superb 
caterer was a farmer’s wife from the next- 
door parish, and most of her food was 
local. The beer (though not — perhaps 
just as well — the wine) was also from 
Sussex. We knew the churchwardens. 



the cake-maker in the village, and our dear 
friends from the hunt who procured and 
arranged the spectacular flowers (lots of 
artichokes). The station bistro let us park 
our cars in its spaces; the police specially 
delivered parking cones; the new village 
hall, which my wife Caroline had done so 
much to get built, was the site of the dinner 
and dance. The choir and soloist were 
virtually foreign, crossing the border from 
Wittersham, 15 miles away in Kent, but 
even in this case we knew the principals. 
Neighbours drove the bride’s family, 
stewarded the parking, filmed the scene, 
engraved the order of service, inscribed the 
invitations, played the organ, cleaned the 
house, tidied the garden, mended the drive 
and painted the windows at the last minute, 
worked open the west door of the church 
when it was stuck, and cleared up afterwards. 
Only the ceilidh band, the marquee and 
the handsome portable lavatories came 
from more than 25 miles away. People were 
consistently kind, I think because they felt 
part of it. Leaving out family, I calculate 
that the labour of at least 78 people was 
directly involved, for 170 guests. A third of 
the guests lived within ten miles. The striking 
thing, in retrospect, is that we did not make 
a deliberate effort to source things locally: it 
just happened. 

aving extolled localism, however, I 
should like immediately to contradict 
myself: one of the nicest things was that 
our son married a woman from 5,000 miles 
away. Hannah is from the state of Montana 
(147,040 square miles: 1 million people). 

So it was a shock for her family to come 
to Britain (80,083 square miles: 63 million 
people), and sad to leave their daughter in 
this crowded island. Whenever Hannah’s 
family made speeches, they wept. Although 
this expressed grief at losing Hannah, it was 


also part of their joy and generosity about 
the marriage — happy-sad, not miserable. 
We were very touched, and slightly 
ashamed of the British way of pretending 
that everything is a joke. Without wishing 
to disparage the women of Britain, I feel 
more excited to have a foreign daughter- 
in-law than a home-grown one. Marriage 
as social cement (see previous item) is 
balanced by marriage as adventure and 
romance. 

A mericans have a custom called the 
rehearsal party the night before. 
Hannah’s parents, Tom and Charlotte, 
exported this to Sussex. It is an excellent 
way for each family to get to know the 
other before the hurly-burly of the 
main event. Tom presented me with an 
authentic Stetson, which won my head 
and heart simultaneously. 

T he warm afterglow must not be 
allowed to efface from the memory 
just how complicated the whole 
production is. (Production is the right 
word, because it is like putting on an 
intricate play with only one performance.) 
We tried repeatedly to think through 
everything, but failed. We didn’t have 
a cake knife, for example, which was 
both sturdy and ornamental enough. We 
severely miscalculated how long it would 
take to erect scaffolding in the village hall 
and hang 40 drapes and accompanying 
gauze from a rail 25 feet up. The train 
to the village station broke down. Only 
the intervention of a skilled guest could 
make the microphone work. Will wore 
smart new shoes, with the result that the 
morning after a night’s dancing, he could 
not walk. The rush to do everything at 
once is indescribable. When we went 
upstairs at the end of the evening, I found 
among our sheets a packet of cereal, my 
driving glasses, some Finish dishwasher 
tablets and a cucumber. Caroline had 
swept these up from the car before 
chauffeuring the bridesmaids to the 
service and hurled them on to our bed. 

O ur revels now are ended, it is raining, 
and the caterers have left not a rack 
behind. I might wonder if it had really 
happened, were it not for the presence of 
my new Stetson in its sturdy box. 
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Exit the dragon 

China’s long boom may finally be ending. The consequences for the world will be profound 

ELLIOT WILSON 


I Stood alongside the chairman of 
the board of a state-owned enter- 
prise in eastern China. The factory 
floor, partially open to the elements, 
stretched out far in front of us, littered 
with towers and blades designed for 
some of the world’s largest wind tur- 
bines. It was an impressive sight, one 
to which regular visitors to mainland 
factories are accustomed: China as the 
workshop of the world. 

But something was missing: work- 
ers. ‘They’ve been given the day off,’ 
the chairman said with a slight cough, 
as we stared out over the vast com- 
pound. On a Wednesday? It was hot 
but not searing, and workers get the 
day off only once the mercury tops 
40°C. ‘It’s a local holiday,’ he said. But there 
are no such things in the People’s Repub- 
lic, and national holidays only occur in May, 
October and around Chinese New Year. 

I didn’t push it, but a later conversa- 
tion with the firm’s senior engineer, a 
stocky chap in blue overalls clutching a 
pipe wrench, revealed the real problem. 
His cheery demeanour vanished when we 
started discussing the future. The factory, he 
admitted, hadn’t run at close to full capacity 
for a year. Experienced workers had been 
put on unpaid leave; migrant labourers from 
the countryside — lacking a local work per- 
mit, or hukou — had been told to hop it. 

The company’s woes are a microcosm 
of the daunting challenges that face Chi- 
na’s stuttering economy, the world’s second 
largest after the United States. This week 
China devalued its currency by 3.6 per cent 
in a dramatic bid to encourage exports — a 
clear sign that Beijing is panicking. Forget 
Greece. This could be the biggest financial 
story of the year. Even the threat of a signifi- 
cant slowdown in China’s economy could be 
enough to send the rest of the world tum- 
bling back into recession. It’s certainly a 
source of concern for Britain’s still-fragile 
recovery. When the Bank of England Mon- 
etary Policy Committee met last week, they 
dwelt on the subject of China far longer than 
usual. 

The picture isn’t pretty. From the pol- 
luted central metropolis of Zhengzhou, 
to Shenyang in the rustbelt northeast, the 
overwhelming sense is one of pessimism and 
urban decay. Idle cranes and vacant building 
sites dot the landscape. The ghost towns of 
legend — such as Ordos City in Inner Mon- 



golia — are all too real, and remain a silent, 
cautionary reminder of the perils of engi- 
neered growth. In early 2009, at the height of 
the financial crisis, I travelled to the western 
suburbs of Shanghai, taking photographs of 
boarded-up factories. I returned last month 
to find many of the units still locked, their 
windows smashed, the paintwork peeling. 

Signs of stockpiling and overproduc- 
tion are everywhere, while central and local 
authorities strive to outdo one another 
not through innovation but by replication. 
Hangzhou is building an entire financial 
hub larger than Canary Wharf, despite being 
less than 100 miles from the big banks of 

Even the threat of a significant 
Chinese slowdown could send the rest 
of the world back into recession 

Shanghai. Even the chairman of the wind- 
turbine maker admitted to branching out 
into renewable energy not because he’d 
spotted a gap in the market, but because 
‘local party officials told us to’. That aspira- 
tional industrial logic — if you build it, the 
customers will come — once served China 
well. No longer. 

Over the past year, every key indica- 
tor has begun pointing to bad times ahead. 
Electricity consumption, usually the most 
reliable single gauge of economic health in 
the mainland, expanded at the slowest rate 
in three decades in the year to June. Because 
of falling Chinese industrial demand, global 
commodity prices have slumped, threaten- 
ing growth in producer countries from Aus- 
tralia to Zambia. Chinese house prices have 
stagnated, while the last time rail-freight vol- 


umes were higher than the year before 
was last September. Last week brought 
yet more bad news, with exports slid- 
ing 8.3 per cent in July from last year’s 
figures, imports falling for the ninth 
month in a row, and data pointing to 
further weakness in industrial output, 
capital investment and retail spending. 

Predicting a serious slowdown in 
the mainland has long been a losing 
bet. Ask the Sino-American author 
Gordon Chang, whose book The Com- 
ing Collapse of China was released at 
the turn of the century, just as the main- 
land began its inexorable rise. Since 
then, China has dealt with every chal- 
lenge thrown its way. Even the global 
financial crisis barely registered. Bei- 
jing merely flooded its domestic market 
with cheap money, creating an artificial 
infrastructure boom. While Britain’s econ- 
omy shrank by 4.3 per cent in 2009, and 
America’s by 2.8 per cent, China grew by 
9.2 per cent. 

China’s National Bureau of Statistics has 
released data showing the economy expand- 
ing by 7 per cent in both the first and second 
quarters of the year. But the NBS is con- 
stantly accused of cooking the books — it’s 
notable that their figures tally precisely with 
state forecasts set out late last year. 

A more realistic assessment comes from 
Andrew Polk, a senior economist at The 
Conference Board (TCB) in Beijing, who 
believes output grew at 4 per cent in each 
of the past two years, and will continue to 
expand at or below that rate for the fore- 
seeable future. ‘For a fast-growing emerging 
market like China’s, which is in the mode 
of playing catch-up with the wider world, a 
growth rate of 3 per cent or 4 per cent is in 
or close to recession,’ he says. ‘It’s like zero 
growth in a mature economy like Britain’s 
or America’s.’ 

Anne Stevenson- Yang, co-founder of the 
independent Beijing consultancy J Capital 
Research, has spent the past few months 
in the industrial north-east of the country, 
wandering deserted factories and building 
sites. ‘That part of the country has been in 
rough shape for some time, with falling bank 
deposits, halted construction projects, high 
inventories and plummeting sales at auto 
dealers. I visited a large machinery factory 
running at 80 per cent of the capacity it was 
at two years ago, and that is not atypical.’ 

She found the same problems in the once- 
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bustling cities of the far south, where discon- 
tent and joblessness is rising fast. ‘Everyone 
I meet is looking for a job, and considering 
moving to Shanghai,’ she laments. During a 
tour of a vacant cold storage facility in rural 
China with a party official, her group was 
confronted by an angry mob, who forced 
them to flee. The official later explained 
why: ‘There used to be an orange grove on 
that site, so we chopped down the trees to 
build the facility to create jobs. But no one 
wanted to invest in it, and now there are no 
jobs, and no oranges.’ 

T his gathering storm helps explain Bei- 
jing’s reaction to the bursting of the lat- 
est stock-market bubble, which had been 
driven by speculative retail buying. When 
shares in Shanghai and Shenzhen topped 
out in mid- June, having more than doubled 
in just seven months, China’s leaders had 
two choices: to let prices settle at a more 
natural level, or to intervene. 

Having tacitly encouraged the boom by 
lifting restrictions on buying shares with bor- 
rowed money, Beijing saw little choice but 
to intervene, particularly when day-traders, 
deeply in debt to loan sharks, began flinging 
themselves from office windows. Party lead- 
ers clamped down on ‘short selling’, forced 
tame banks and brokers to buy and hold 
shares, and blamed the whole sorry mess on 
meddlesome foreigners, who had played no 
part in it at all. In fact, the real losers in June 
and July were holders of securities listed in 
the West. A generalised anxiety provoked 
by tumbling Chinese shares (contradicting 
the view of some London pundits that it was 
all a local difficulty, of no great relevance to 
western investors) knocked the stuffing out 
of the FTSE 100 index, and dragged British 
blue-chip stocks to their lowest levels since 
January. 

The reason for the party leaders’ heavy- 
handed action, which makes a mockery of 
China’s much-trumpeted desire to reform 
the financial system and wrest market share 
away from inefficient state firms, is simple. 
‘China’s leaders are panicking,’ says Polk. 
‘They don’t want any volatility in the finan- 
cial sector, as they truly don’t know how 
shaky its foundations are.’ 

There’s a strong and abiding fear of eco- 
nomic slowdown here. The last time growth 
seriously stuttered was a quarter of a centu- 
ry ago, when China’s political leaders made 
a series of panic-induced and near-fatal 
missteps. Hasty reforms designed to boost 
wealth and improve the lot of farmers led to 
a credit glut and a brief but unruly housing 
boom, and inflation exceeded 30 per cent 
in late 1988. With living conditions deteri- 
orating the following year, tens of millions 
of migrant workers flooded into the cities, 
while students spilled on to the streets. The 
party panicked and sent in the tanks. China’s 
global image is still recovering. 

But China’s economic troubles today are 


Recombobulation 

My fiance has coined a word 
for Saturday recuperation 
which describes what much of the 
world 

does to allay its tension. 

From schoolchildren to the 
orthodox 

this is a time to reboot, 

rest, restore and relax, 

but none of these words quite suit 

in the way his term translates, 

acknowledging the week’s angst 

which the process encapsulates, 

as we purge the Sturm und Drang. 

1 hear household gods dictate: 

‘Thou shalt recombobulate!’ 

— Sarah Wardle 


nothing for the rest of the world to feel smug 
about. We should be desperately worried 
about a sharp contraction in an economy 
that really matters. Many spent the summer 
fretting about contagion stemming from a 
failed Greek state. Greece accounts for less 
than 0.3 per cent of the world’s economic 
output. China’s share is 13.4 per cent and 
rising. A blowout in one or more of its tyres 
would hurt everyone, from indebted multi- 
nationals who have bet heavily on contin- 
ued Chinese growth to overleveraged nation 
states whose finances would be devastated 
by another slump. 

In recent weeks, everyone from fund 
managers to multinationals has begun to 
speak about what might happen if China’s 
economy falters. Audi, Jaguar Land Rover 
and BMW have all slashed local produc- 
tion forecasts or issued local profit warn- 
ings. Ford is expecting car sales in China to 
fall for the first time since 1990. Given how 
integral China is to global trade, this mat- 



ters. Last year, Beijing was the largest sov- 
ereign importer of crude oil, copper and 
soy beans. It is a voracious buyer of French 
cheese, Scottish salmon and New Zealand 
lamb, and the world’s biggest consumer of 
cars and smartphones. There is virtually no 
industry that it does not influence, nor any 
multinational that does not include Chinese 
land, labour or capital somewhere in its sup- 
ply chain. 

We simply don’t know what a slump in 
21st-century China would look like. Will it 
be short and sweet, allowing the economy 
to cleanse itself of a huge backlog of toxic 
bank loans before emerging invigorated? 
Or will it mark the beginning of the end of 
the Chinese dream: the moment when, from 
Washington to London to Tokyo, we see 
that the new emperor really has no clothes? 
To Fraser Howie, co-author of Privatis- 
ing China, the greater concern is whether 
the current leadership is capable of keep- 
ing calm and carrying on. ‘Look at the way 
the government handled a simple stock cri- 
sis,’ he says. ‘How are they going to manage 
a genuine debt or bank crisis? Everyone’s 
confidence in the competence of the gov- 
ernment has been shaken, and they are now 
seen as highly reactive and highly incompe- 
tent. It should be worrying for everyone.’ 

The last time China’s economy actually 
shrank was way back in 1976, a year also 
marked by the death of a dictator and the 
denouement of one of the most horrific 
revolutions in human memory. Back then, 
a recession in the People’s Republic would 
have been of only peripheral concern to the 
outside world. Now, it could drag the whole 
world economy down with it. Little wonder 
that alarm bells are ringing in Beijing and 
beyond. 
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Who’s running Libya? 

Certainly not the government that Cameron hopes will help fix 
the migrant crisis. He’d be better off talking to my old driver 

KIM SENGUPTA 


W hen I covered Libya’s revolu- 
tion in 2011, 1 had a driver named 
Mashallah. Mashallah was a 
decent and stoical man with an interesting 
propensity for malapropisms. He was regard- 
ed with fondness by us journalists — so when 
I decided to return to Libya recently, I sent 
him an email: did he want to work for me 
again? 

Unfortunately, replied Mashallah, he was 
in Paris. This seemed strange. How would he 
have got a French visa? I emailed again sug- 
gesting another week and received another 
profound apology. That week he was going 
on to Ankara and Istanbul. 

A quick look online solved the mystery. 
My former driver Mashallah Zwai is now oil 
minister in the new Islamist Libyan govern- 
ment (this makes him powerful, since oil is 
the only asset Libya possesses) and further- 
more, the de facto national security adviser. 
Mashallah had even been offered and turned 
down the post of prime minister. 

All the more reason to meet up with my 
old friend, which I did in his sizeable office 
in Tripoli. Mashallah dresses in a smart suit 
these days and his malapropisms have almost 
disappeared. He was particularly pleased to 
see me, he said, because he had a message for 
David Cameron: he must start dealing with 
the new Libyan government, the Islamist one, 
or else the migrant crisis will only get worse. 

For those who haven’t followed the 
course of recent events in Libya, here’s a 
brief account: during post- Gaddafi elections, 
the Islamic parties — in coalition under the 
name Libya Dawn — dominated parliament, 
but they officially lost at the polls last year. 
They disputed the result and Libya Dawn set 
up a government in Tripoli. Meanwhile the 
coalition that claimed victory set up a rival 
government in the east, first in a car ferry off 
Tobruk and then a hotel near the city. 

The West recognises the Tobruk govern- 
ment and considers Libya Dawn to be illegiti- 
mate and run by extremists. The trouble with 
this is that the Tobruk government is relative- 
ly powerless. Libya Dawn controls most of 
the country and, crucially, the two main ports 
used by the people- traffickers. Now that the 
migrant crisis has flared up and Cameron has 
said that he wants to tackle it, Libya Dawn 
are the obvious people to deal with. 

‘Do I seem like a member of Taleban or 
Daesh (Isis), do my colleagues, are we ter- 


rorists?’ Mashallah asked me. ‘All we want is 
for the West to talk to us. We are ones fight- 
ing Isis in Sirte. Surely it makes sense to help 
us tackle this rather than all this talk about 
bombing us? We need western help, and 
investment in the oil industry, we are open 
to that.’ 

Libya Dawn is not a terrorist organisa- 
tion, but there are certainly reasons to be 
nervous of it. One of its allied militias, Ansar 
al-Sharia, has extremist links, and some of its 
members are believed to have taken part in 
the killing of Chris Stevens, the American 
ambassador to Libya, in Benghazi three years 
ago. But alliances form and fall apart in the 
changing pattern of Libya’s conflict, and it’s 
true that Ansar are now fighting against Isis. 

After I left Mashallah, I met 
Libya Dawn’s leader and prime minister, 

‘Do I seem like a member of 
the Taleban or Isis? Do my 
colleagues? Are we terrorists?' 

Khalifa al-Ghweil, who was also anxious 
to help the British government understand 
the real situation in Libya and how to best 
thwart people traffickers. ‘The answer is not 
to carry out unauthorised attacks to bomb 
boats, but to take part in dialogue with us, 
so we can solve this problem which concerns 
both us and Europe,’ he said. 

The Central Illegal Migrants Unit was 
located 300 yards away from Mr Ghweil’s 
office. Colonel Nasser Hazm, in charge, had 
processed 3,000 women and men, children 
and elderly people, mainly from sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, in the previous three months. 
Another 3,000 had left Libya for Europe 



‘Oh for goodness sake, Colin! 
Nobody wants to see your work snaps!’ 


in the past three weeks. EU military inter- 
vention, he insisted, would be ‘bullshit. 
Think about it. There’s no point in blowing 
up empty boats because boats are easy to 
replace. And what would be the internation- 
al reaction if they kill refugees while blowing 
up boats? The Europeans want to carry out 
land operations in Libya? Well, good luck!’ 

At the port of Misrata, Colonel Rida Ben- 
issa, the commander of Libya’s coastguards, 
told me about the international reach of the 
migrant-smuggling network and showed me 
transcripts of conversations between Liby- 
ans and the Italian gangsters who co-ordi- 
nate the people-trafficking. Colonel Benissa 
acknowledged that the smugglers were tak- 
ing advantage of corruption in Libya, but 
complained about lack of co-operation from 
Europe. ‘We had just eight patrol boats,’ he 
said. ‘Four were sent to Italy for repairs and 
impounded because the EU does not recog- 
nise our government.’ 

Colonel Benissa echoes the words of 
both Mashallah and his prime minister: the 
West must deal with Libya Dawn if it wants 
to achieve anything. ‘This situation could be 
resolved if the Europeans trained us, lent us 
equipment, boats, gave us information from 
satellites. But this does not happen.’ 

Libya Dawn may have a point about 
the Tobruk government’s impotence, but it 
became clear to me also that the trade in 
humans is far too lucrative to be resolved 
easily. I visited the coastal city of Zuwara, 
where I met Zouhar, a 23-year-old from an 
impoverished background who was now 
making $200,000 a month. 

Zouhar’s syndicate sends one shipment of 
migrants a week, mainly Syrians with a few 
Palestinians and Tunisians, earning around 
$185,000 a trip. It is a low-risk business: the 
Libyan traffickers never get on the boats, 
which are crewed by passengers given rudi- 
mentary training. A second, faster boat shad- 
ows the one carrying the migrants part of the 
way and when they’re nearing Italian territo- 
rial waters, they call the Italian coastguards. 

‘We always use good boats and we leave 
the passengers in good condition, we have 
a 90 per cent success rate on delivery,’ said 
Zouhar with professional pride. ‘Why should 
we stop?’ 

Back in Tripoli, Mashallah agreed that 
people-smuggling is a huge and complicat- 
ed problem, tricky to solve even if the West 
sees sense. ‘It is difficult to carry out raids, 
these gangs are very well armed. Did you 
ever think when we were reporting on the 
revolution, there would be such a mess?’ 
he asked me. ‘I didn’t think the Europeans 
and the Americans would simply walk away 
afterwards leaving this mess.’ 

It’s not the first time the West has walked 
away from a land they supposedly liberated, 
leaving a mess, I pointed out. At some point, 
Libya will have to sort out its problems on 
its own. Mashallah looked gloomy, as if the 
burden of office weighed heavily upon him. 
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JAMES DELINGPOLE 


The feminists who fell for a bleeding hoax 


D id you know that tampons were just 
another brutal expression of the 
oppressive patriarchy? I must con- 
fess that I didn’t either, until the story broke 
this week about an unfortunate woman who 
decided to run the London marathon dur- 
ing her time of the month without any panty 
pads, in ostentatious protest against the 
alleged male practice of ‘period-shaming’. 

I’ll come to the ‘unfortunate’ part in a 
moment. But first, the background. Her 
name is Kiran Gandhi (a Harvard MBA and 
former drummer of the agit-rock collective 
MIA) and four months ago, she chose to run 
the London marathon, unencumbered by the 
‘absurd’ presence of a chaffing ‘wad of cot- 
ton’ wedged between her legs, and blog about 
her triumph for the delectation of her sisters 
in the third-wave feminist movement. 

‘Someone came up behind me making a 
disgusted face to tell me in a subdued voice 
that I was on my period ... I was like . . . wow, 
I had NO idea!’ recounted Kiran in her blog, 
wittily titled ‘A Modern Period Piece’. 

Kiran, however, was certainly not going to 
be fazed by such antediluvian fingerwagging. 
Well, only a bit. ‘I was going through all these 
crazy thoughts and analyzing whether I was 
... a crazy chick who needs just to calm down 
and reach for an effing tampon,’ she confess- 
es. Perhaps, though she doesn’t say this, she 
might have been better off doing it dressed as 
a menstruating rhino, or the bottom half of a 
donkey, or a seven-foot high Tampax bearing 
the red-painted legend: ‘MEN! THIS IS ALL 
YOUR FAULT’. 

Overall, Kiran couldn’t have been happier 
with the generally enthusiastic response she 
received. (From those who noticed her state- 
ment, anyway. Her decision to wear orange 
leggings rather than white ones may have 
detracted from the full effect). ‘The female 
body is incredible,’ she gasp as she races 
towards the finish line to the arms of her sup- 
portive and not at all embarrassed family. 

This week, the story broke in a media 
starved of anything else to write in the silly 
season. Most outlets had nothing but praise 
for Kiran’s principled stance against panty 
pad-related oppression. ‘Bring on the men- 
struation revolution: “Donald Trump is going 
to bloody love it’”, crowed the Guardian. 



her first marathon,’ exulted Cosmo, having 
apparently mistaken her for someone who’d 
climbed Everest blindfolded, with a shark 
strapped to her back. Better still, perhaps, 
from Kiran’s point of view, the right-wing 
media wrinkled its nose in typical phallocen- 
tric disgust. ‘Latest feminist craze: free bleed- 
ing’, thundered the US website Info wars. 

But the readers of these publications — 
not even the righteous, socially conscious ones 
— weren’t quite so sure. ‘I’m a girl and even 
I find that what this woman did is just gross,’ 
said one. ‘Get a grip love,’ said another. ‘I’m 
going to do a marathon on Viagra to highlight 
the fact that some people with penile dysfunc- 

Does this mean we should all 
feel terribly outraged on behalf 
of Kiran? Up to a point, Td say 

tion don’t have access to the diamond blue 
wonder drug,’ quipped an unhelpful male. 

Then the sorry truth emerged. Poor Kiran, 
and the liberal outlets which had applauded 
her gesture, were the victims of a cruel hoax. 
It originated last year on a mildly notorious 
website called 4chan — an internet chatroom 
favoured by the kind of irreverent prank- 
sters and cynical youths who take unseemly 
delight in countering the pieties of the ‘social 
justice warriors’ of the earnest new left. 

Already, these hoaxers had enjoyed some 
success with an earlier campaign, designed to 
cause division within the new feminist move- 
ment by trying to pit girls with skinny, attrac- 
tive fit bodies against less conventionally 
beautiful diehards. They invented a concept 
called ‘bikini bridge’ — the phenomenon 
where bikini bottoms are suspended between 



‘You need to see this.’ 


a slim woman’s hipbones causing a danger- 
ously revealing gap. ‘If your girlfriend doesn’t 
have a bikini bridge, why are you with her?’ 
asked the caption to a fake advert show- 
ing a seductive skinny model. Sure enough, 
this major new threat to the sensitivities of 
women worried about their bodies received 
widespread coverage from the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald to the New York Daily News. 

So in 2014 — inspired by some crazy idea 
they’d read somewhere on the internet — 
the pranksters decided to fake an even more 
ludicrous trend designed to discredit the radi- 
cal feminist movement. ‘What is free bleed- 
ing? It consists of us womyn bleeding with 
no restriction ... Being able to menstruate is 
something that is a [sic] undeniably female 
characteristic. How DARE they try and 
oppress it,’ read their working notes. 

A few helpful tweets later from fake Twit- 
ter accounts and ‘free bleeding’ had become 
an urgent new cause of radical feminism. 
Eventually word got out among some wom- 
en’s interest websites that they’d all been had: 
‘Free bleeding is not a thing,’ warned one. But 
it appears the memo didn’t get through to 
everyone. Hence Kiran Gandhi’s marathon 
protest. 

Does this mean we should all feel terri- 
bly outraged on behalf of Kiran? Well up to 
a point. I’d say. Stripped of its broader social 
context, her humiliation — even though it 
wasn’t deliberately inflicted on her person- 
ally — does seem a bit ugly and callous and 
deserving of our pity. But then you ask your- 
self: ‘Hang on, this girl has got a Harvard 
MBA, so she’s not exactly thick. Can she 
really not work out the logic of why it is that 
over the years we’ve developed certain con- 
ventions about the public display of bodily 
fluids and functions? Has she not considered 
that these might have been designed at least 
as much for the comfort of women as men?’ 

The bigger problem is this: even at Ivy 
League universities — indeed, perhaps espe- 
cially at Ivy League universities, not to men- 
tion Oxford and Cambridge — the lunatic 
preoccupations of the radical feminists and 
social justice warriors, from ‘rape culture’ to 
‘intersectionality’, have become so fashion- 
able and all-consuming that stupid has 
become the new clever. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Boris's waiting game 



Labour party rakes over its past in an 
effort to find a policy for its future, the 
commentators continue to speculate 
about Boris’s role, if any, in a Tory 
party increasingly dominated by 
chancellor George Osborne. Romans 
would have sympathised. 

Life in the imperial court in Rome 
was not necessarily one long orgy. 
One’s fortunes rested precariously 
on the good will of the emperor, who 
could inspire both love, hate and fear, 
as the philosopher Epictetus pointed 
out, because he had the ‘power to 
confer the greatest advantages’ such 
as ‘wealth and office — tribunates, 
praetorships, consulships’. In a striking 
image Epictetus envisaged men in 
the court scrabbling for positions like 
children at parties scrambling for nuts 
and figs. And the price one paid for 
such trivia was to ‘stay up at night, 
rush this way and that, kiss men’s 
hands, rot away at other men’s doors, 
say and do much that is not worthy 
of a free man, sends presents to many 
people, and gifts of hospitality every 
day.’ One cannot quite see Boris 
playing that sort of game. 

But what other game is there? 

A Roman emperor could hand out a 
vast range of benefits to bring people 
on board: status, legal privileges, 
posts in the administration, army 
and provinces, financial benefits 
and so on, not just to individuals but 
whole communities (tax breaks were 
a particular favourite). Under the 
republic, such patronage had flowed 
from powerful individuals to win 
the favour of the people; but in the 
imperial system, it was the emperor 
alone who dished out the big favours. 

Boris has his own power centre, 
as Mayor of London; but he has 
none in Westminster, and gives up 
the mayoralty next year. So what 
does he have to offer MPs, compared 
with Osborne? Only that, by 2020, 
the Osborne miracle could be in 
tatters, the Tory victory in severe 
doubt. If Boris could then offer MPs 
the prospect of a second term, that 
would be a beneficium to outstrip all 
beneficia. 

So hang loyally on in Parliament, 
Boris. The first emperor Augustus was 
famed for his patience . . . 

— Peter Jones 


The spies we left in the cold 

Is MIS neglecting its duty towards ex-informers? 

JENNY MCCARTNEY 


W hen a terrorist group is active in 
the UK — as Islamist extrem- 
ists and dissident republicans are 
at the moment — there is no more essen- 
tial figure in the prevention of carnage than 
an agent working for the security services. 
Reliable intelligence is what defuses bombs, 
intercepts arms caches, and apprehends sus- 
pects. Its acquisition can involve unimagina- 
ble personal risks, in circumstances of nerve- 
shredding tension. We should all be grateful, 
but most of us never get to know what to say 
thank you for, or to whom. An agent’s success 
manifests itself in nothing happening. Its con- 
tinued value depends on secrecy. 

Is MIS grateful on our behalf? Well, it 
seems that gratitude for intelligence sources 
may come with an expiry date. Earlier this 
month, for example, the BBC interviewed a 
former MIS surveillance officer, codenamed 
Robert Acott, who claimed to have spied for 
18 years, mostly on Irish and Islamist targets. 

After 9/11, he said, MIS found itself worry- 
ingly short of Muslim agents, and officers 
such as Acott struggled to compensate. After 
the Tube bomb attacks in July 200S the stakes 
grew higher. Acott had his first panic attack 
as he followed a suspected suicide bomber 
on to the Tube. He began to have nightmares, 
further panic attacks, and problems with alco- 
hol. Acott said that when his health problems 
became obvious, MIS ‘wanted rid of me’: he 
was dismissed for ‘gross misconduct’ after 
leaving an MIS manual, which he claims was 
of negligible security value, in his shed. 

Security sources have said that this is only 
half the story, and perhaps it is. Given the 
nature of MIS, we are unlikely ever to hear 
the other half. But it is not the only accusation 
of abandonment currently being levelled at 
the organisation. Martin McGartland, a for- 
mer agent who infiltrated the IRA on behalf 
of RUC Special Branch, is suing MIS for 
breach of contract and negligence in his care. 

McGartland’s story is one of the most 
compelling to emerge from the Troubles. He 
was recruited to spy for Special Branch in 
West Belfast as a teenager, drifting towards 
petty crime and resentful of local IRA enforc- 
ers. He later joined the IRA at the request of 
the police, and became part of an IRA unit 
planning gun and bomb attacks. Between 
1989 and 1991, as ‘Agent Carol’, he was esti- 
mated to have saved more than SO lives, but 


eventually — after a series of jobs in which 
he was involved went wrong — his IRA col- 
leagues grew suspicious. He was abducted, 
taken to a tower block in West Belfast and 
tied up. As McGartland knew, the IRA rou- 
tinely tortured suspected informers, taped a 
‘confession’, then shot them dead. When he 
asked to use the bathroom and saw the tub 
filled with cold water for his imminent ordeal, 
he flung himself head first through a third- 
floor window. He sustained multiple injuries 
but survived. 

McGartland was given a new identity 
in England, which was blown in 1997 when 
Northumbria Police brought a speeding 
charge against him and his real name was 
revealed in court. He agitated for police pro- 
tection, which was not deemed necessary 
until a two-man IRA team turned up at his 
home in Tyne and Wear in 1999 and shot him 
six times. As McGartland battled for his life 
in hospital, Northumbria Police said it was 
‘keeping an open mind’ on IRA involvement. 

'Covert Human Intelligence’ can be 
made less dirty, but I don’t think 
it can be rendered entirely clean 

A number of national newspapers simultane- 
ously got the erroneous idea that McGart- 
land’s shooting was a result of involvement 
with drugs gangs. When he eventually recov- 
ered, he successfully sued them all for libel. 

McGartland now has yet another identi- 
ty, but he has been left with psychiatric prob- 
lems and physical disabilities. One aspect of 
his court case — along with a request for help 
with disability payments — is that MIS should 
compensate him for the years in which it 
refused to pay for psychiatric care and medi- 
cation. The case, however, has been prolonged 
partly because the Home Office will ‘neither 
confirm nor deny’ that he was ever an agent, 
and has insisted on secret proceedings, with 
McGartland and his legal team barred from 
hearing the authorities’ evidence. 

There are strong general grounds for the 
‘neither confirm nor deny’ policy, but it seems 
ridiculous in McGartland’s case. As ‘Agent 
Carol’, he featured prominently in the mem- 
oirs of Ian Phoenix, the former senior Spe- 
cial Branch officer killed in the 1994 Chinook 
helicopter disaster. He has been subjected to 
two IRA assassination attempts and given 
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two new identities by the security services. 
While McGartland has energetically publi- 
cised his story — in particular with his book 
Fifty Dead Men Walking — there is a wealth 
of evidence supporting his claims. 

Another former agent, Raymond Gilmour 
— who infiltrated both the INLA and the 
IRA and was the key witness in the collapsed 
1980s ‘supergrass’ trials — has also claimed 
that he was ‘cast adrift’ by the security servic- 
es. Gilmour now has serious psychiatric prob- 
lems, and his NHS consultant felt compelled 
to write to MIS in 2013 asking that it bypass 
his risk of exposure by taking over his care. 

I n their time, agents such as McGartland 
and Gilmour — working-class Catholic 
youths who mixed unobtrusively in repub- 
lican circles — were prized sources. They 
helped to prevent many terrorist attacks, but 
after their exposure they lost all the things 
that hold a person together: identity, com- 
munity, family. Then, after the 1998 Belfast 
Agreement, the political music stopped and 
the key players of The Troubles were all sit- 
ting in different chairs, some in government. 
There was a hitherto unthinkable rapproche- 
ment between the British establishment and 
former leaders of the IRA. In diehard repub- 
lican circles, the difficulties of McGartland 
and Gilmour are received with tangible glee. 
Since the 1990s, the lid has partially slid off 



‘the dirty war’ in Northern Ireland, and what 
lies beneath isn’t pretty. One striking feature 
of it is what I would call the ‘agent paradox’. 
If an agent within a terrorist unit is linked to 
too many failed operations, other members 
will gradually begin to suspect them. To prove 
their credentials — and prolong their intelli- 
gence work — they will eventually have to be 
involved in an operation that goes as planned, 
at which point they become an active partici- 
pant in terrorism. In a perpetually fluid situa- 
tion, their handlers will have to decide at what 
point, if any, the cut-off lies. Should they, for 
example, overlook an agent’s participation in 
an assassination in order to acquire informa- 
tion that might stop a city-centre bombing? 

Perhaps the most grotesque illustration of 
the agent paradox was Freddie Scappaticci, 
or ‘Stakeknife’, an IRA informant run by the 
British Army who was a leading member of 
the IRA’s feared ‘nutting squad’. His job was 
to vet new members and weed out informers, 
a brutal role that placed him above suspicion. 


Unfortunately, it also meant that ‘Stakeknife’ 
— regarded by army intelligence as their 
‘golden egg’ — was allegedly closely involved 
in the murder of lower-level informants. 

The murky business of ‘Covert Human 
Intelligence’ can be made more accountable 
and less dirty, but I don’t think it can be ren- 
dered entirely clean. As the domestic threat 
from Islamist terrorism rises, high-level insid- 
er information — with all its dilemmas — will 
be more necessary than ever. A former RUC 
Special Branch officer also told me of his con- 
cern that low-level networks of knowledge 
are not well established in UK Muslim com- 
munities, in contrast to Northern Ireland in 
the 1990s: ‘In Northern Ireland we “avoided 
the void” because we had local knowledge. 
That’s how you build up to recruiting good 
agents. At the same time, security services will 
have to demonstrate that we can take care of 
the people who help us.’ 

MIS clearly does not owe a lifelong duty 
of care to every occasional informant. Yet 
it should surely pay its long-term debts to 
formerly valuable and courageous agents, 
particularly those who first joined terrorist 
groups at the behest of the security services. 

David Cameron said recently that Brit- 
ish resolve ‘saw off the IRA’s assault on our 
way of life’. The truth is that it was some- 
thing slightly different from resolve. It was 
intelligence. 
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Best of enemies 

Why nothing in sport beats thrashing the Aussies at cricket 

SIMON BARNES 


A delaide airport, 2006. One of those 
serpentine check-in queues that 
bring you face to face with a long 
series of different people. I was leaving, eve- 
ryone I knew in the queue was carrying on to 
Perth. See you at Lord’s, then. Sure. Safe trip. 

Quiet voices. No jokes. Minimal eye con- 
tact. Listless body-language. An overwhelm- 
ing sense of shared experience. Shared bad 
experience. We were like, in kind if not in 
degree, people suffering from disaster shock. 
As if we’d experienced an earthquake. A loss 
of certainties, identity, hope. Thank God I was 
leaving: those poor buggers from the English 
cricket press had another six weeks of it. Hor- 
ror. Deep, visceral horror. For England had 
lost a Test match after declaring at 551 for six. 

Lost a Test match to Australia. Lost a Test 
match to Australia after looking certain to 
win: it was too cruel to bear. Losing to Aus- 
tralia is painful in a way that no other sport- 
ing defeat is painful. 

But beating Australia has a zing no other 
victory can offer. Beating Australia is cham- 
pagne: beating anyone else is prosecco. Not 
least because we know the pain it causes 
Australians. It’s not enough to succeed. Gore 
Vidal said: others must fail — a maxim that 
works a hundred times better when Australia 
do the failing. 

All of which made that extraordinary 
morning at Trent Bridge last week one of 
the great days of a sporting lifetime. Austral- 
ia bowled out before lunch, with the aperi- 
tifs still wet on our lips. Humiliated. England 
played very well, Australia played very badly: 
can any sporting joy in the world be greater? 

Sure, there are hundreds of national rival- 
ries in sport: England vs France in rugby, 
England vs Germany or Argentina in foot- 
ball; invasion and warfare recapitulated: Let’s 
Blitz Fritz, as the Sun said in 1996. England 
has never been at war with Australia, but 
it’s ten times worse losing to them. Not least 
because it gives them such pleasure. Bastards. 

So where did I go from Adelaide back in 
2006? Back to England so that I could hate 
Australia and Australians from a safe dis- 
tance? Not a bit of it. I went to spend some 
time with a family I love who live in a country 
I love. I went to New South Wales. 

Australia has given us some of the greatest 
villains in sport: bowlers with stick-on mous- 
taches and theatrical invective, batsmen with 
sandpaper jaws chewing gum as if it were the 


flesh of an enemy. Uncompromising, bullying, 
full of cartoon masculinity. 

So England cricketers tried to be just the 
same. We too could be easy with the razor, we 
too could tell people to fuck off. Here’s one 
of the only two funny sledging stories in the 
entire history of cricket: Australian wicket- 
keeper Rodney Marsh to England all-round- 
er Ian Botham: ‘How’s the wife and my kids?’ 
Botham: ‘Wife’s fine, kids are retarded.’ 

All this was to miss the point entirely. Eng- 
land can upset Australians much better with 
a too-smooth-by-half cricketer with arrogant 
public-school ways. Douglas Jardine was the 
type specimen: ‘All Australians are an unedu- 
cated and unruly mob.’ That’s the way to get 
up their noses. Pseudo- Aussies don’t cut it. 

I have been writing about sport for 40-odd 
years and, for me, partisanship is an intermit- 

Cheeringfor Australia against 
England would be a betrayal 
Worse, a kind of blasphemy 

tent pleasure rather than a daily duty. I tend 
to cheer for Sri Lanka in one-day cricket, for 
Roger Federer against anybody, for Fiji and 
Samoa in rugby union, for all African football 
teams against the world. 

But cheering for Australia against Eng- 
land would be a betrayal. Worse, a kind of 
blasphemy. Against Australia I lose track of 
perspective and irony and so do most of us 
who are stupid enough to care about sport. 
And it works the other way. 

It would be only logical, then, for every 
English person to hate being in Australia and 
for every Australian to loathe each second on 
English soil. But we don’t. Quite the opposite. 
Naturally we complain about each other’s cli- 



‘Now what did I come up here for?’ 


mate and beer and food as we caricature each 
other’s national characteristics. But some- 
thing deeply meaningful takes place when 
we step into each other’s countries. 

For an English person it’s the notion of 
infinite possibility. It feels as if you could be 
anyone you want. Personal reinvention seems 
not only easy but inevitable. There is a sense of 
freedom: not least from England’s obsession 
with class, which is a burden — if an unequal 
one — to English people of all classes. 

A fantasy: if I’d gone there in my twen- 
ties, would I have worked professionally with 
horses? A jackaroo, perhaps? Australia rep- 
resents an alternative biography for every 
English visitor. Australia is something new, 
at least compared to our own place. Australia 
lets us wake up from the nightmare of history. 

But it works both ways. The rooted cer- 
tainties of old England go deep with Austral- 
ian visitors: pubs with crooked ceilings and 
beer just off the boil, people standing on the 
right of the escalator, the way a village sits in 
a countryside of enclosed fields. Brick Lane, 
Buckingham Palace. . . 

It’s as if they’d been let off the cultur- 
al cringe: accepted into the community of 
grown-up nations. Australia has what we lack 
and vice versa — and both sides embrace this 
with ardour. How I used to tease my sports 
editor when he called during those Aussie 
assignments: ‘G’dye mite,’ I would greet him. 
‘Oh yeah, flat out like a lizard drinking!’ For 
me if not for him the joke was new-made 
every morning. 

And it was during these times that I won- 
dered if the sporting rivalry didn’t spring 
from something deeper than mere enmity. 
Perhaps, I thought, its intense nature was the 
expression of a twisted kind of need... even 
love. Perhaps it’s a family thing: you can bear 
losing to anybody except your own brother. 
Especially if he’s older than you. Or younger. 

But it’s also a time thing. England repre- 
sents Time Past, Australia Time Future: point- 
ing to one end, which is always Time Present. 
The real sporting action takes place now, this 
very minute, on this piece of ground. Per- 
haps this collision of times is what makes the 
Ashes so very vivid. 

I was back in Adelaide four years on, in 
2010. 1 got to the ground on the first day in 
good time, but then I always do. Just as well: 
in the third over Australia were three wickets 
down and had as good as lost: ten of the most 
gratifying minutes of sport I have witnessed. 

Australia collapsed on the fifth morning. 
Haplessly. By the time I was writing it up 
in my hotel room, the rain that would and 
should have saved them was steaming down 
with tumultuous irony. All Australia was 
deeply unhappy. I was overjoyed. 

But next day I was heading back to New 
South Wales, to see people I love in a place I 
love, full of the joys and freedoms that are an 
essential part of every English person’s expe- 
rience of the beloved country. God, I love the 
place. And it’s 3-1 now, you bunch of bastards. 
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Labour’s losing instinct 

The party always swings left after defeats. But this time is worse 


ROBERT PHILPOT 


I t appeared the ultimate summer ‘silly 
season’ story: that Labour would choose 
an unrepentant, self-consciously unspun 
bearded leftie as its leader. But, as ballot 
papers for the leadership election are dis- 
patched, the story is threatening to close 
with a nightmare final chapter for the party. 
This week the pollsters YouGov had Corbyn 
20 points ahead of Andy Burnham, his clos- 
est rival, and in a position to win the con- 
test in its first round. Labour thus faces the 
prospect of a defeat in 2020 that could make 
Margaret Thatcher’s 1983 landslide look 
small-scale. 

But while Corbyn’s rise may not have 
been predicted, it was eminently predict- 
able. Labour has consistent form when it 
comes to such self-harming behaviour: after 
it lost power in 1951, 1970 and 1979, the 




party engaged in vicious internal warfare 
and then moved sharply to the left. 

In each of these fights, the left has trot- 
ted out its hackneyed narrative about the 


‘great betrayal’ supposedly committed 
during Labour’s time in office. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, Tony Benn led the denuncia- 
tions of the governments of which he had 
been a member. After 2010, the condem- 
nation of New Labour’s record was given 
added legitimacy thanks to its source: the 
former Treasury special adviser. Secretary 
of State for Energy and Climate Change 
and by now leader of the Labour party, 
Ed Miliband. 

Miliband not only provided the intel- 
lectual groundwork for the Corbyn insur- 
rection, he also, albeit unwittingly, provided 
the organisational opening. Desperate to 
placate the increasingly truculent unions 
that had helped elect their boss, Miliband’s 
team, says one observer, ‘gave a free rein 
and turned a blind eye’ as the unions tried 
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to squeeze their favoured candidates into 
parliamentary seats. 

This had two results. First, the unions 
managed to ensure left-wing loyalists were 
picked in a swath of constituencies so safe 
that not even Miliband could lose them. 
MPs elected for the first time in May figure 
disproportionately among those who nomi- 
nated Corbyn. 

Second, in the wake of revelations in 
2013 about an alleged union stitch-up in the 
Scottish seat of Falkirk, Miliband sought to 
change the party’s rules for electing its lead- 

In each of these fights, the left 
has trotted out its hackneyed 
narrative about a ‘great betrayal’ 

er. His aim was to give the appearance of 
reducing the unions’ influence but to do so in 
a way that their bosses would go along with. 

This is not a system designed to encour- 
age the kind of mass participation seen in 
US primary elections. Instead, the compro- 
mise Miliband forged — abolishing the old 
electoral college in which the unions held a 
third of the votes, but allowing party ‘sup- 
porters’ to register for £3 and union mem- 
bers to do so for free — flung Labour’s 
doors wide open to Corbyn’s growing army 
of hard-left activists and starry-eyed youth- 
ful idealists. The parliamentary party, which 


FROM THE ARCHIVE 

Boy soldiers 

From ‘What will they do with it?’, 

The Spectator, 14 August 1915: 

It is true that in a good many cases 
boys of 17 ought not to be sent to the 
trenches. Such boys would, however, 
be quite serviceable for home defence 
purposes, and it is obvious that we must 
in any case keep a quarter of a million, 
and perhaps half a million, soldiers in 
these islands to resist a raid. Not only 
do boys of 17 learn very quickly, but 
six months of good food and military 
drill and of life in the open would 
enormously improve their physique 
and make them the better able to bear 
the trials with which the nation will be 
confronted at the close of the war. 


under the electoral college system con- 
trolled a third of the votes and used them 
to keep such barbarians outside Labour’s 
gates, is now reduced to a bystander. 

The left’s strength has been augmented in 
the leadership contest by the support Corbyn 
is generating from far-left campaign groups 
such as the People’s Assembly Against Aus- 
terity and the Stop the War coalition, as well 
as the efforts of Len McCluskey’s Unite 


union to encourage its members to support 
him. Many terrified Labour MPs fear the 
impact could be as politically catastrophic 
as the Militant entryism of the 1980s. Of the 
190,000 new members and supporters who 
have signed up to the party since May, it’s 
estimated that two thirds have done so to 
back Corbyn. 

Facing this advancing army are the belea- 
guered forces of the Labour right. Its condi- 
tion suggests that, in many ways, the party’s 
position is more parlous than it was under 
Michael Foot. Then the right was bolstered 
by ‘big beasts’ such as Denis Healey, Roy 
Hattersley, Peter Shore and John Smith, 
who had served in the Callaghan govern- 
ment and opted not to flee to the SDP but 
to fight the Bennite enemy within. But with 
the exception of Alan Johnson, their con- 
temporary equivalents — David Blunkett, 
Jack Straw, Alan Milburn and John Reid — 
have departed the battlefield. Depleted in 
parliament, the right has been decimated in 
the unions. In the 1980s it was union leaders 
like Frank Chappie, Eric Hammond and Bill 
Jordan who helped wrest the party from the 
clutches of the hard left; nothing of the sort 
could happen today. 

As Jeremy Corbyn will no doubt know, 
Marx said that history repeats itself, first as 
tragedy, then as farce. For Labour, that pre- 
diction may come horribly true next month. 
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Flashmob rule 

It is the duty of MPs to resist Twitter storms and online petitions 

ROGER SCRUTON 


W hat should be the response of 
politicians to mass emailings and 
Twitter storms? The question is 
an urgent one, especially for Conservative 
MPs, given the general truth that mass peti- 
tions, in which complex issues are simplified 
to ‘for or against’ and emotion given a head 
start over reasoned argument, tend to come 
from the left. I was astonished to learn that 
a Tory MP decided his vote on the proposed 
Hunting Bill would depend on opinion polls 
in his local newspaper. In the event the Bill 
was withdrawn, largely, if Nicola Sturgeon 
is to be believed, as a result of online 
petitioning. 

Progressive causes such as the cam- 
paign against hunting have a familiar 
profile: the powerless against the pow- 
erful, victims against oppressors, the 
clean utopia against the murky reality. 

Such causes make an email campaign 
look innocent: numbers, the campaign 
insinuates, are all that we — the pow- 
erless, the victims, the oppressed — 
have got. 

The lesson of history, that mass 
movements threaten freedom, is a les- 
son that will never be learned. This is 
why we have parliaments, with their 
complex procedures, committees and 
reviews. Parliaments exist to inject 
hesitation and circumspection into 
the legislative process. And when we 
think about it we all agree this is a 
good thing. We all agree that the common 
good, rather than mass sentiment, should 
be the source of law, and that the common 
good may be hard to discover and obscured 
by crowd emotions. 

However, tempted by a ‘one-click’ 
response to a complex question, people can 
be persuaded to add their voice to cam- 
paigns designed to bypass argument in the 
interest of a foregone conclusion. Invariably 
the conclusion has the beauty and simplic- 
ity of a final solution to some problem that 
affects us all. 

The dangers here were apparent to the 
framers of the US constitution. They recog- 
nised that reason must triumph over passion 
whenever enthusiasm threatens to take con- 
trol. The amendments to the constitution 
were therefore designed to protect minori- 


ties and dissenters, to prevent the emergence 
of factions and to ensure that those with the 
capacity to intimidate their fellow citizens 
would not have the advantage. Without such 
provisions, they thought, conflict could at 
any time sweep away reasoned government 
and the rule of law. 

Conservative MPs should also take note 
of the great speech given by Edmund Burke 
to the electors of Bristol, in which he distin- 
guished representation from delegation. The 
MP represents the interests of his constitu- 
ents, not their opinions. And he represents 


those interests through a process designed 
to issue in laws that contribute to the wise 
government of us all. The representative 
does not sit on the benches of Parliament 
in order to jump up at every opportunity 
and repeat what the voters told him to say. 
He might well decide that the voters are ill- 
informed or moved by some passion that 
should, in their own interests, be overruled 
or discounted. 

We can all see that this is so just as soon as 
we imagine mass campaigns being mounted 
for causes repugnant to us. Do we think that 
our representatives should be influenced 
by a Twitter storm advocating the expul- 
sion of the Jews? Do we think that issues 
like the death penalty, the treatment of refu- 
gees, or the decision to send troops to Syria 
should be decided by a mass vote of internet 


addicts? We vote people into office because 
we feel confident in entrusting them with 
decisions that we have neither the expertise 
nor the capacity to make for ourselves, but 
which are nevertheless fundamental to our 
collective wellbeing. 

The effort to understand what this 
involves, and what institutions would best 
serve the cause of representative govern- 
ment, occupied John Stuart Mill and Alexis 
de Tocqueville. Both of them sounded warn- 
ings against the ‘tyranny of the majority’, 
pointing out that minorities must be pro- 
tected by a wall of rights if they are not to be 
persecuted in the name of democracy. Both 
believed that bills before the legislature 
must pass through a ‘committee stage’, as in 
the Westminster parliament and the Wash- 
ington congress. When sitting in committee, 
members should be encouraged to consider 
the issue for its own sake, and with a view 
to reconciling the many interests that have 
a stake in the legislation. Members have a 
duty to ignore pressures from outside, and 
to consult those with the relevant expertise. 

It would be a foolish MP who decided 
to ignore public opinion. But public opin- 
ion is not a monopoly of those who strive 
their utmost to mobilise it. The silent, 
the hesitant and the deferential have 
opinions too, and, as the last election 
showed, there may be a lot more of 
them than there are of the vociferous 
crowds who capture the attention of 
the media. Moreover, public opinion 
in a democracy is not a matter of the 
preparedness to say yes or no to some 
simplified question posed on a website. 
It is the result of a process. 

What the people think is not neces- 
sarily given on the spur of the moment, 
or prior to deliberation. Public opinion 
emerges from the broad currents of 
argument and reflection among people 
who are ready at any moment to defer 
to the facts and to acknowledge the 
right of others to disagree with them. 
It is precisely through such institu- 
tions as Parliament that public opinion 
finds its voice, and to think that petitions on 
the internet are a reliable guide to what the 
people think is to make a profound mistake 
about human nature. We are not creatures 
of the moment; we do not necessarily know 
what our own interests are, but depend upon 
advice and discussion. 

It is, of course, hard for the Conservative 
party to insist that its new intake pass a phil- 
osophical literacy test before joining the list 
of candidates. Nevertheless it ought not to be 
too much to ask that every aspiring MP read 
what Burke had to say about the office of a 
legislator. And it is surely right for every par- 
liamentarian to know why Mill thought that 
the protection of minorities is more impor- 
tant for the proper functioning of democra- 
cy than the ability to transcribe vociferous 
opinions into law. 
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Old boys’ network 

Fm 43. Why do I still not refer to myself as a man? 
MARK MASON 


A re you a man? Those of you who 
don’t fall into the category of ‘adult 
male’ will clearly answer no — but 
even those who do might not say yes. Do you 
apply the label ‘man’ to yourself? Are you 
happy using the phrase ‘I’m as [insert quali- 
ty] as the next man’? You’re not? Me neither. 

At 43 I’ve spent a quarter of a century 
as a man in the eyes of the law, but still the 
word feels too grown-up for me to use it 
about myself. Several friends have admitted 
the same thing. Winston Churchill was a man. 
Floyd Mayweather is a man. We, on the other 
hand, are. . . well, what? Talking to a woman in 
her mid-twenties recently, I referred to one of 
her contemporaries as ‘a great girl’. Quickly I 
corrected myself: ‘Sorry — I mean “woman”.’ 
‘Don’t worry,’ came the reply, ‘I call myself a 
“girl” still. “Woman” just sounds wrong.’ The 
female in question is a thoroughly clued-up 
high-achiever, so it was reassuring to learn 
that feminism hasn’t yet outlawed the word 
‘girl’. But the problem remains that we males 
don’t have an equivalent. ‘Boy’ doesn’t work. 
‘Lad’ has unfortunate overtones. ‘Guy’ has 
never recovered from Tony Blair’s asser- 
tion that he was a pretty straight one. Where 
can we go? 

You’re reminded of the problem whenev- 
er you do hear a man using the word about 
himself. ‘I’ve always been a very hard-work- 
ing man,’ comes the braying prelude to a 
detailed account of a career and its every last 
triumph. Above the heads of everyone else, 
meanwhile, appears a communal thought 
bubble: ‘Tosser.’ Not for nothing has taking a 
job with a boring, self-satisfied establishment 
come to be known as ‘working for the man’. 

The difficulty even extends to how you 
address other males. Call a group of your 
colleagues ‘men’ and you’ll sound like Cap- 
tain Mainwaring in Dad’s Army — pomp- 
ous, overbearing, someone to be laughed at 
rather than respected. A friend of mine who 
plays five-a-side football is aware of this, so 
encourages his team-mates with shouts of: 
‘Come on, lads.’ Somehow the ‘I’-word loses 
its loaded (or Loaded) connotations when 
used in the plural. Only on the pitch, mind 
you. It wouldn’t work in an email, so Paddy 
begins team circulars with ‘Gents’. 

Another term that works if you put an ‘s’ 
on the end is ‘guy’. What’s more it seems to 
have become unisex. ‘Hey guys’ is a greeting 


you’ll hear in mixed company, employed to 
and by both genders. The one word that really 
has hit the dustbin for good is ‘lady’, certainly 
in a sporting context: it is now most emphati- 
cally the England women’s football team. In 
fact sometimes the gender isn’t specified at 
all. A radio report will refer to ‘England’s 
progress in the Ashes’, and you’ll be two or 
three sentences in before you realise they’re 
talking about the women’s series rather than 
the men’s. Confusing, yes, but I’d much rather 
that than the dinosaur attitudes of the golf 
club, where women are still ‘ladies’. There’s 
plenty of patronising talk about the ‘fair- 
er sex’, and doors are held open, but when 
it comes to actually being allowed on the 
course, women are restricted to certain times 
of day. It’s contempt dressed as respect. 

When you’re six, 

you think everyone who’s left school 
is a grown'Up 

And it’s respect that gives my friends 
and me our problem with the word ‘man’. 
To use it, we feel, would imply that we have 
too much respect for ourselves, that we take 
ourselves too seriously. When you’re six you 
think everyone who’s left school is a grown- 
up. Then you get to your twenties and still 
feel immature, not quite experienced enough 
to count as a proper adult. By 43, you know 
that feeling is never going to come — you’re 
never going to think of yourself as a man. The 
title belongs to other males: they know more 
than you, have achieved more than you, will 
always know and achieve more than you. 
By the time he was my age, Michael Portillo 
had been a cabinet minister for five years — 
yet now he’ll confess to you that he never 
believed he was a cabinet minister. He says 
it was as though there was some other cabi- 
net somewhere which he wasn’t allowed into, 
the real one that took the important deci- 
sions. This from someone who at one point 
was seen as powerful enough to unseat the 
serving prime minister. 

But then of course, by 43 you haven’t 
just had these thoughts yourself, you’ve lis- 
tened to other men of your own age saying 
the same thing. And so it dawns on you that 
perhaps it’s not just you and a few friends — 
perhaps no one ever thinks of themselves as 
a man. 


BAROMETER 


Caught working 


The government announced a crackdown 
on illegal workers. How many illegal 
workers are caught in Britain? 

— From October to December last year, 
716 illegal workers were caught, 337 in 
London and the south-east. Among those 
caught were restaurant workers in 
Chinatown, a takeaway worker in 
Norwich, a fish-and-chip shop worker in 
Lincoln and a shopworker with sideline in 
counterfeit tobacco in the Forest of Dean. 

— In the four years to 2010, 349 were 
caught working in government 
departments, councils and the NHS, 
including 12 in the Home Office. One was 
caught after spending 19 months working 
as a security guard, opening the door for 
ministers and senior civil servants. 

Leaders and followers 


Who would win the Labour leadership 
contest if it were decided by the number of 
Twitter followers? 

Jeremy Corbyn 94,200 

Andy Burnham 85,400 

Yvette Cooper 72,800 

Liz Kendall 35,900 

And the nascent Tory leadership battle? 

Boris Johnson 1.43m* 

George Osborne 135,000 

Theresa May Of 

*For @MayorofLondon; his personal handle has 
another 73,200. fShe doesn’t tweet. 

Wake-up call 


Public Health England advised middle- 
aged people to get more sleep. How much 
do adults sleep on average? 


Less than 5 hours a night 1 8% 

5- 6 hours 27% 

6- 7 hours 26% 

7- 8 hours ,19% 

8- 9 hours 7% 

More than 9 hours 3% 

Source: National Sleep Council 


Lost planes 


French air accident investigators continued 
to examine a piece of wing washed up on 
Reunion Island, believed to come from 
Malaysian Airlines Flight MH370. Some 
aircraft of which no trace has been found: 

— Pakistan International Airlines flight 
404, a Fokker F27, which went missing on a 
flight from Gilgit to Islamabad in August 
1989, with 54 on board. Believed to have 
crashed in the Himalayas. 

— Garuda (Indonesian airline) flight 542, 
which vanished between Surabaya- Juanda 
and Sulaiman in 1961 with 26 on board. 

— A Skyways flight from Stansted to 
Jamaica, which went missing on 2 February 
1953 with 39 on board. 
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LETTERS 


Islington isn’t indifferent 

Sir: I was shocked to read Mary Wakefield’s 
article accusing Islington’s middle classes 
of ‘extreme indifference’ to the death of 
our young people (1 August). As the local 
MP and a resident of Nl, I can assure 
you that all these losses are deeply felt. 

It is provocative to suggest that there is a 
‘strange apartheid’ in my constituency — 
and profoundly offensive to try to link this 
to the deaths of black and white youngsters. 

I can assure you that both I and my 
constituents are deeply saddened by the 
deaths of any Islington lads, such as Alan 
Cartwright, Stefan Appleton, Joseph 
Burke-Monerville and Henry Hicks. We 
are particularly disgusted by a boy such 
as Henry being labelled a thug, on no 
evidence whatsoever. And I can assure you 
that Islington residents do support effective 
action to tackle knife and gun crime — 
whether the victim is black or white. 

Emily Thornberry, MP 
Islington South and Finsbury 

Football’s ugly past 

Sir: Mark Palmer (‘The ugly game’, 

8 August) accurately diagnoses many of the 
ills in football, but his pessimism belies just 
how far we’ve come. The Chelsea racists in 
Paris were found and banned. A glance at 
Match of the Day reminds us how diverse 
(forgive the word) a typical Premiership 
crowd has become. Having confronted its 
demons, English football has thrived. 

Across Europe, meanwhile, authorities 
struggle with crumbling infrastructure and 
hooliganism. Spain’s La Liga remains an 
interminable and over-politicised Real- 
Barca tussle. Germany’s Bundesliga has 
morphed into a Bayern Munich procession. 
Not without reason does the competitive 
Premiership attract a global audience. 

And globally, while the award process 
was undoubtedly suspect, will there ever 
be anything more effective at shining a 
light into secretive and repressive societies 
as the arrival of the World Cup circus in 
Russia and Qatar? 

Sanjoy Sen 
Aberdeen 

Cheer up, Meirion 

Sir: A friendly word of advice to Meirion 
Thomas (‘The GPs’ revenge’, 8 August): 
he should stop moaning, write to his ‘90 
patients’, and enjoy his retirement. Like 
the rest of us approaching our three score 
years and ten and suddenly dependent on 
the NHS for the first time, he will have to 
accept that the ethos within that system 
has changed. Vocation, discipline and 


service are now as redundant as the ageing 
patients, and the modern GP is not the 
solution to a disjointed, often incompetent 
system which haemorrhages public funds. 
But he must not be too downhearted. It is 
also obvious that as the vast majority of the 
younger generation I meet seem to insist on 
private health care provision, the situation 
must improve when we have gone. 

Lloyd Barrett 
Titchmarsh, Northants 

Foot and the Falklands 

Sir: Rod Liddle is nowhere near worried 
enough about the danger of Jeremy Corbyn 
becoming Prime Minister (1 August). He is 
right to draw the parallel with Michael Foot 
in 1983. What he leaves out of the account is 
that it was the Falklands factor that stopped 
Foot winning that election. It was only that 
freak boost to the Conservative vote which 
temporarily cancelled a convincing Labour 
lead in the polls. Without it, the gibe about 
Foot’s manifesto being a suicide note would 
have looked very silly; he’d have become 
Prime Minister. 

Jonathan Guinness 
Stroud, Gloucestershire 
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In praise of Zaha Hadid 

Sir: Zaha Hadid’s inspiration as an architect 
stems from the sinuous meandering of the 
rivers of Iraq, her country of birth, as well 
as from the undulating, constantly changing 
sculptural forms of the sand dunes in the 
desert (The Heckler, 8 August). It was 
further nourished by the paintings of Arp 
and Malevich, and the architecture of 
Mies van der Rohe. She has evolved an 
architectural language and a style of her 
own that some find disconcerting, although 
few would deny her genius. 

Just for the record, the majority of 
commentators would vote Zaha’s Aquatics 
Centre as the best building by far at the 
2012 London Olympic Games. 

Peter Palumbo 
London SW3 

Brown’s studies 

Sir: Jeremy M. J. Harvey points out that 
Gordon Brown’s first degree was in history 
and not history and economics (Letters, 1 
August), as stated in a previous issue of The 
Spectator. It was suggested that Mr Brown’s 
lack of any economic qualification 
or experience created the difficulties 
experienced by his government. I can’t be 
the only reader to have contacted you to 
point out that George Osborne’s degree 
was also in history. 

Any serious defects in Gordon Brown’s 
economic management while Chancellor 
must surely be attributed in large part to 
his principal economic adviser from 1997 
to 2004, the former MP for Morley and 
Outwood, Ed Balls. 

John Murray 
Reading 

All part of the service 

Sir: The Spectator has been on form 
recently. Just when I thought it could not 
get any better, I read John Fisher’s letter 
(1 August) advocating that the RAF be 
scrapped. Marvellous. 

Hugh Anderson ( Commander RN (Rtd)) 
Newmarket, Suffolk 

Common language 

Sir: I laughed at Patrick Corden’s delightful 
letter (1 August) telling of his wife’s note 
to the Canadian milkman. It reminded me 
of a cartoon in a book of American and 
English phrases in which an Englishman, 
introducing his friend to an American, says: 
‘He was my fag at Eton.’ The American 
replies: ‘My God you Brits are frank!’ 

Elisa Segrave 
London Wll 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 


The clock that stopped: the victory 
of nuclear arms and defeat of nuclear power 


^ 'Y visited the black marble obelisk which 
I marks the epicentre of the explosion, 
JL and I saw the plain domestic wall- 
clock retrieved intact from the rubble with 
its bent hands recording the precise time of 
day when the city was obliterated: 11.02 a.m. 
I was glad to be alone, because I could not 
have spoken.’ Published here 20 years ago, 
that was my memory of Nagasaki, the tar- 
get on 9 August 1945 of the second and last 
nuclear weapon ever deployed. The subse- 
quent seven decades of non-use of nucle- 
ar arms — deterred by that most chilling 
of threats, ‘mutually assured destruction’ 
— is one of the miracles of modern histo- 
ry, given the unsafe hands in which much of 
the materiel was held. The sadness is that the 
opportunity for peaceful use of the same sci- 
ence to provide sustainable, abundant, non- 
carbon-based power has been gradually 
muddled away by underinvestment and 
political shilly-shallying. 

In Japan, the entire nuclear industry has 
been shut down since 2011, when a tsunami 
led to meltdown at Fukushima, mass evac- 
uation, and the discovery of serious safety 
faults even though no one died of radiation. 
Prime minister Shinzo Abe has pressed for a 
restart, to reduce Japan’s energy import bur- 
den, and a reactor at Sendai became the first 
(of 48 across the country) to resume opera- 
tions this week. But with echoes of 1945 as 
well as Fukushima fresh in mind, the Japa- 
nese public remain anxiously unpersuaded 
by statistics of nuclear safety. 

Meanwhile in Germany, nuclear power is 
due to be eliminated by 2022, and the Grafen- 
rheinfeld station that has supplied Bavaria’s 
factories for the past 35 years closed in June. 
In America, too, there’s a growing sense that 
the nuclear lobby has lost the argument: 
in an energy scene transformed by cheap 
fracked gas and advances in solar technol- 
ogy, several new nuclear schemes have been 
scrapped; the few still going forward are all 
behind schedule and over budget, and state 
governments have repeatedly been asked 
to bail out operators whose existing plants 
have become uncompetitive. 



As for Hinckley Point, the only new 
nuclear project in hand in the UK, there 
are continuing doubts over the viability of 
the chosen European Pressurised Reactor 
model (which has had problems in France 
and Finland), the timetable for construction, 
and a guaranteed ‘strike price’ per megawatt 
hour of eventual output which is twice the 
current wholesale price of electricity. Yet 
without it, and others like it, our lights look 
likely to go out in a generation’s time. 

The nuclear reaction is nature’s most 
potent generator of energy. As a lethal 
weapon, humanity has handled it well; as a 
source of power for all other purposes, we 
seem to have made a complete hash of it. 

Marche a la baisse 

In my Dordogne retreat, I see tourist busi- 
nesses struggling and I’m sad to report that 
the bellwether of local enterprise, our vil- 
lage marche gourmand nocturne, is a much 
reduced affair, riven by mysterious fallings- 
out. Combined with the tyre-burning ferry 
strikers of Calais, this confirms the impres- 
sion of a sullen, dispirited, stuck-in-the-mire 
French economy — and part of the problem 
is that so many of the country’s citizens with 
talent and resources that might make a dif- 
ference are choosing to leave. 

Le Figaro offers statistics on the grow- 
ing exodus of wealthy taxpaying house- 
holds: for those who previously paid more 
than €100,000 of income tax, the number of 
departures was up 40 per cent in 2013 over 
2012, and three times the number for 2008; 
for those who paid more than €300,000, the 
rate of increase was even steeper, while 
the exodus of wealth-tax payers, worth an 
average of €6.6 million each, has been ris- 
ing steadily by 15 per cent a year — and the 
number of returnees is tiny. 

Figaro doesn’t try to guess where the 
leavers are going, but illustrates its analysis 
with a picture of ‘La City, quartier des affair- 
es de Londres’. Obsessed as we are by the 
social costs of immigration, it’s worth not- 
ing that the 300,000 French men and women 


who have opted to live and work in London 
represent an enormous fiscal transfer from 
their state to ours. 

Maniacs wanted 

‘A bold community project needs a mani- 
ac in charge,’ said the consultant who came 
along, 23 years ago, to write a feasibility 
study for what is now our thriving Helms- 
ley Arts Centre in Yorkshire, but was then a 
derelict building and a collective dream. In 
the absence of other candidates, I became 
that maniac for a while: the dream became a 
reality, and I met many people more mani- 
acal than me who were bringing their own 
community projects to life against the odds. 
I think, for example, of Arc Light, a charity 
for the homeless in York, of which I became 
a trustee: driven by Jeremy Jones, a former 
music-industry executive whose empathy 
with his troubled clientele and determina- 
tion to do more for them was truly remark- 
able, it secured government support to 
move from a grotty old railway building to a 
new 35-bedroom facility that set a national 
benchmark for the sector. 

So the powerful (and perhaps overpower- 
ing) personality of Camila Batmanghelidjh, 
founder of the now closed Kids Company, 
comes as no surprise. But neither does the 
allegation of weak financial management, 
which often goes hand in hand with char- 
ismatic leadership unless trustees exercise 
a very firm grip. No surprise also that pol- 
iticians queued up to associate themselves 
with her work, and turned a blind eye to 
warnings that all was not well: for here (as 
with Arc Light, but on a far bigger scale) was 
a prime example of the third sector filling a 
gap in social provision more effectively than 
the public sector ever could. 

But let’s hope the Kids Company deba- 
cle does not bring a backlash of even fierc- 
er compliance demands on charities of all 
kinds, and even more hoops to jump through 
in order to gain access to public funds. Most 
maniacs deserve encouragement, even if 
they sometimes make mistakes. 
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Wholly German art 

Philip Hensher admires an old-fashioned conductor who unashamedly 
favours the great German composers — and Wagner in particular 


My Life with Wagner 

by Christian Thielemann 
Weidenfeld, £25, pp. 267, 

ISBN 9780297608554 
Spectator Bookshop, £20 

Christian Thielemann (born in 1959) is a 
self-consciously old-fashioned figure who 
makes rather a virtue out of his limitations. 
As a conductor, he stands out in a profes- 
sion increasingly given to the eclectic, and to 
performances of music outside the western 
canon. The practitioners of art music have 
almost all surrendered to the requirement 
to reach out, to experiment with the new 
and the non-European, and to mesh their 
endeavours with conscious gestures of social 
improvement. 

Thielemann could hardly be more out of 
sympathy with the prevailing mood. He is 
noisily devoted to musical excellence at all 
costs, and to long apprenticeships rather than 
flashes of stardom. There have been conduc- 
tors in the past who limited their repertory 
even more drastically than Thielemann has 
— notoriously, Carlos Kleiber. But Thiele- 
mann has gone beyond a youthful training 
in which he conducted more or less anything 
to a professional practice in which he rarely 
ventures outside the core German repertory 
of Wagner, Brahms, Bruckner, Beethoven, 
Richard Strauss and the occasional Mozart 
piano concerto. 

This is now unusual, to say the least; also 


unusual is the particular form of excellence 
that Thielemann has cultivated at the Dres- 
den Staatskapelle. He has made the sound 
of this orchestra overwhelmingly sumptu- 
ous and rich — a homage to Karajan’s 1970s 
style, perhaps. Advanced public taste these 
days prefers — at least in Beethoven — 
something a little more bony and direct. 

Thielemann’s name was recently bruited 
about for two very important German jobs. It 
seems astonishing that he was being serious- 
ly considered for the post of music director at 
the Berlin Philharmonic after Simon Rattle 
steps down in 2018. If the Berlin orchestra is 
the most glamorous in the world of interna- 
tional music-making, it is also an orchestra 
of its city — a city of argumentative liberal 
values. It is a tribute to Thielemann’s quali- 
ties that the orchestra was prepared to con- 
sider him at all. But the likelihood of them 
finally uniting behind a maestro unapologet- 
ically devoted to heiliger deutsche Kunst — 
as Wagner puts it in Die Meistersinger — was 
always quite low, and they opted instead for 
Kirill Petrenko. 

The curious thing is that Thielemann’s 
practice does follow on from an aspect of 
Karajan’s reign in the city; added to which, 
he is himself a Berliner. That a childhood 
in the tragic uproar of 1960s Berlin pro- 
duced a man with a haircut like his and 
a mind of such musical — and apparent- 
ly political — conservatism, just goes to 
show that some people are more stubborn 


than others. In the event, Thielemann prob- 
ably threw away his chances in multi-Kulti 
Berlin in an apparently conciliatory press 
interview about the right-wing Pegida (Patri- 
otic Europeans Against the Islamisation of 
the West) protestors permanently encamped 
outside the Dresden opera house. He sweet- 
ly observed that ordinary Germans ought to 
try to understand the Pegida movement’s 
anxieties about, for instance, immigration. 

The second important German job he 
has now landed — as music director of the 
Bayreuth festival. This book, which was first 
published in Germany in 2012, is effective- 
ly an application for that post — a position 
perhaps in Thielemann’s mind even more 
important in the German musical world than 
the Berlin Philharmonic. The Bayreuth fes- 
tival is one of extraordinary cultural purity, 
performing just ten of Wagner’s operas, in 
the theatre the composer himself created. 

Thielemann can reflect that nobody but 
a Wagner has ever held this position before. 
(By contrast, the Berlin Philharmonic hasn’t 
had a German in charge since the Wall came 
down; Petrenko, its new chief conductor, is 
Russian.) In heading his magnificent Dres- 
den orchestra (founded in 1548) and in run- 
ning the purest and most sacred statement 
of German culture at Bayreuth, Thielemann 
sees himself following in the idealistic Ger- 
man tradition. He believes that performers 
of Wagner, both conductors and singers, will 
fail ‘unless they have mastered the German 
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language’ and says of himself in youth: ‘If I 
had been woken at four in the morning and 
asked: what do you want to conduct? I would 
have cried: “Wagner!” ’ 

This book is a curious production, and in 
some respects exceedingly valuable. Thiele- 
mann is fascinating on the thought processes 
and working practices of a musician coming 
to terms with Wagner. Anyone interested in 
the composer will want to hear about the 
very particular challenges presented by the 
unique construction of the Bayreuth festi- 
val theatre and how a conductor must alter 
his usual approach. Thielemann’s engage- 
ment with the music is profound and intri- 
cate; characteristically, he observes that he 
always conducts the prelude to the third act 
of Lohengrin ‘three per cent more slowly 
at Bayreuth than in an open pit, so that the 
music will still be distinct.’ 

It is enchanting to discover, too, that the 
acoustics of the theatre are such that chorus 
and orchestra will ideally sound slightly out 
of sync to the conductor; if things are going 
wrong, assistants checking up in the audito- 
rium during rehearsals can phone the con- 
ductor on ‘an old-fashioned grey telephone, 
with a little red light that comes on’. 

Encouragingly, Thielemann is open to 
directorial innovation in Wagner so long 
as it’s respectful of the music. He devotes a 
good chunk of the book to plot summaries, 
but while he is insightful about the music, 
he does not have a lot to contribute with 


regard to the drama. ‘Isolde is a tremendous 
role (like Ortrud, Brunnhilde and Kundry), 
there is no doubt of that’, he pronounces; 
and, ‘To my mind, Hans Sachs in Die Meis- 
tersinger is one of the greatest of all operatic 
roles.’ Much of this seems directed towards 
a mythical figure, one who is interested 
enough in Wagner to buy a £25 hardback 
about him, but not interested enough ever 
to have listened to his operas. (I could pro- 

As a youth, ifFd been woken at four in 
the morning and asked what I wanted 
to conduct, Fd have cried ‘Wagner! ' 

duce a dozen otiose chapters from different 
books to match Thielemann’s own curi- 
ous one explaining how ‘beginners’ should 
approach Wagner.) 

These passages seem to me to have 
a kind of veiling function — of ortho- 
dox statements of the sort of things 
Wagnerians are supposed to say. But occa- 
sionally Thielemann gives us a glimpse of a 
much more impassioned, private, even tor- 
mented engagement with the operas. What 
to make of this — on Tristan und Isolde — 
where he sounds less like a practical per- 
former and more like a trembling debutant 
in the gods? 

The harmonies of Tristan arouse feelings in me 
that I can hardly describe: sensuality, excite- 
ment, watchfulness, the wish for enjoyment.... 


Jump, Wagner whispers in my ear, trust your- 
self, it’s only one last little step. And already I 
see myself standing on top of the Radio Tower 
in Berlin, staring longingly at the depths below. 

All in all, this is a book with flashes 
of great insight, in which connoisseurs of 
the unsaid will find a good deal to pon- 
der. Thielemann lets us into some pri- 
vate aspects of his professional life (like 
the grey telephone) and occasionally — 
and unexpectedly — into the agonising 
Sehnsucht of his inner raptures when the 
Tristan chord starts up. But he is not going 
to venture beyond that — to give an hon- 
est account what it is like these days to be a 
blameless but highly conservative German 
musician, or to describe any aspect of his 
famously mysterious personal life. 

His book is beautifully translated by 
Anthea Bell, the doyenne of translators 
from German, and there are some tech- 
nical aspects that must have tested her. I 
would question one point, when Thiele- 
mann is made to say: ‘Eight double basses 
out of 32 stringed instruments are not very 
many.’ There are a lot more stringed instru- 
ments than that in Wagner’s orchestra, 
a specified 64. Did he compare the num- 
ber of basses with the number of violins? 
Otherwise this is a lucid and compel- 
ling rendering of an occasionally cryptic 
account of an obsession. I must say, imper- 
tinently, I would love to read Thielemann’s 
private diaries. 
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The lives of the artists — 
and other mysteries 

Andy Miller 

The Ecliptic 

by Benjamin Wood 
Scribner, £14.99, pp. 480, 

ISBN 9781471126703 
Spectator Bookshop, £12.99 


Benjamin Wood’s first novel. The Bell- 
wether Revivals.v^di^ published in 2012, 
picked up good reviews, was shortlisted 
for the Costa First Novel Award and the 
Commonwealth Book Prize and has become 
a bestseller in France — a promising start 
to a literary career, in other words. Wood’s 
new novel The Ecliptic is both an attempt to 
consolidate the success of his debut and also 
a meditation, among other things, on how 
to sustain such a career over decades while 
producing original and important art. 

On an island off the coast of Istan- 
bul lies Portmantle, a remote community 
for painters, writers and musicians. The 
settlement provides a respite from the bur- 
den of creativity and the expectations of 
the world; it also strips the identities of 
its residents, assigning them new names 
and putting them under the control of a 
provost (shades of the Village in the 1960s 
television series The Prisoner, filmed in 
Portmeirion). The working lives of Port- 
mantle’s willing exiles are disrupted by 
the arrival of a teenager named Fuller- 
ton. The mystery of who and what Fuller- 
ton may represent is the MacGuffin of The 
Ecliptic and is exploited deftly by Wood. 
Fans of Donna Tartt will enjoy this ele- 


ment of the novel as much as its enclosed 
intellectual setting. 

However, the central character of The 
Ecliptic is not Fullerton but the painter Els- 
peth Conroy (‘Knell’ as she is renamed). 
The middle section of the book goes back 
in time to give an account of her early life 
and career and her rise through the Lon- 
don art world of the 1960s, prior to her 
retreat. This is exceptionally well done, 
a concentrated portrait of a lost time 
and place, so much so that I was almost 
disappointed when the novel reverted to 
the 1970s and the enigmatic Fullerton for its 
final third. 

Novelists often co-opt other artistic dis- 
ciplines when they wish to write about the 
trials of being a novelist, sometimes success- 
fully, sometimes less so — Graham Greene’s 
rotten A Burnt-Out Case, about a depressed 
architect who flees to a Congolese leper col- 
ony and dies there, serves as a cautionary 
tale to all who attempt such an exercise. For- 

At its best, Wood’s novel 
stands comparison with 
the work of John Fowles 

tunately. The Ecliptic is a far more entertain- 
ing and inspired prospect than that, asking 
searching questions about the mixed moti- 
vations of any artist at different moments in 
his or her life, all wrapped up in a mystery 
that remains tantalising enough to intrigue 
rather than frustrate the reader. At its best. 
Wood’s novel stands comparison with the 
work of John Fowles, a writer who withdrew 
to Lyme Regis and followed his muse faith- 
fully to the end. It will be fascinating to see 
how Wood handles the same challenge. 


Idolising Ida 

Emily Rhodes 

Muse 

by Jonathan Galassi 
Cape, £14.99, pp. 272, 

ISBN 9780224102414 
Spectator Bookshop, £12.99 

Jonathan Galassi is an American publish- 
er, poet and translator. In his debut novel 
Muse, his passion for the ‘good old days’ of 
the publishing industry is palpable: a time 
when 

books were books, with glued or even sewn 
bindings, cloth or paper covers, with beauti- 
ful or not-so-beautiful jackets and a musty, 
dusty, wonderful smell . . . their contents, the 
magic words, their poetry and prose, were liq- 
uor, perfume, sex, and glory to their devotees. 

The halcyon days of print publishing 
were not, in fact, so very long ago, with the 
first e-reader going on sale only in 2004 and 
Amazon’s Kindle in 2007; it is astonishing 
that the digital revolution has taken only a 
decade to change the publishing landscape 
dramatically enough to inspire a novel so 
thick with nostalgia. Galassi energetically 
resuscitates this world, where manuscripts 
were packaged in ‘neat gray or powder-blue 
boxes ... or in battered manila envelopes 
if they were coming from writers without 
representation’, and celebrates its lunches, 
personalities, gossip, glamour, excitement 
and — ‘carnivorousness at its most rapa- 
cious’ — Frankfurt Book Fair. 

Matching the author’s passion for the 
heyday of publishing is his protagonist’s 
obsession with a poet. Paul Dukach begins 
his bookish career with a Saturday job 
in a bookshop, where he is introduced to 
the poetry of Ida Perkins (who is Galas- 
si’s invention) and becomes expert on her 
work. After college he lands a job as an edi- 
tor at a New York publishing house and cul- 
tivates a friendship with the head of a rival 
press, Ida’s publisher, who invites Paul to 
study the notebooks of Ida’s former lover. 
Not unlike in Henry James’s The Aspern 
Papers, Paul’s investigations take him to 
Venice, where he meets Ida and makes a 
surprising discovery. 

Towards the end of Muse, Paul acquires 
a lover, Rufus, a content editor at an 
e-tailer called ‘Medusa’, which was 

wreaking havoc in the publishing business, 
underselling publishers’ wares to steal busi- 
ness away from bookstores and achieve a 
virtual online monopoly in both print and 
e-books in the process. 


August 

The weather is unseasonably cold, 
the flat’s floorboards cold. In the garden 
the courgette flowers but fails to fruit. 

The tomatoes hang green and heavy, 
like water bombs. Everywhere the boughs bend, 
the elder with its black beaded bunches, 
its little popping mice eyes. 

The crooked old pear across the street 
is having a stellar season, lit up 
like a winter tree with row upon row 
of olive green light bulbs. No one comes 
or the boughs are too high. In disgust 
it is chucking them on the road. 

— Paul Deaton 


At first, 

Paul was enchanted by the lingo of Rufus’s 
world: big data, scalability, pivoting, crowd- 
sourcing, virtual convergence, geo-location, 
but before long he came to understand that 
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everything his guy was talking about — plat- 
forms and delivery systems and mini-books 
and nanotech and page rates and and and — 
had very little to do with what mattered to 
Paul, which was the words themselves and the 
men and women who’d written them. 

Galassi shows the old world order of pub- 
lishing falling to the new and, with no lit- 
erary equivalent of a Taylor Swiftian 
negotiator on the horizon, Paul decides to 
leave publishing and write a book about Ida 
instead. 

And what of Ida Perkins? Her final 
collection of poetry, published post- 
humously, becomes a bestseller in both print 
and ebook editions. She inspires a modern 
opera, her profile is to go on a postage stamp, 
and prizes, university chairs, even a highway 
are named after her. ‘Ida was alive, as alive 
as anything . . . her message, her genius, had 
been handed on, not via biology, but through 
the DNA locked inside her syllables.’ While 
many fall victim to this turbulent time in pub- 
lishing, Galassi seems to suggest that talent, 
in the form of Ida, can weather the storm. 

It is not just here, however, that 
Galassi argues that Ida is ‘alive, as alive as 
anything’. Throughout the novel he goes 
to great lengths to persuade his readers of 
her reality, and he very nearly succeeds: 
I had to google Ida Perkins to double check 
there wasn’t a colossal gap in my knowledge 
of 20th-century American literature. Galassi 
embeds his poet in American cultural history 
with a series of cameos, including meetings 
with Jackie Kennedy, Wallace Stevens and 
John Berryman, and appearances at Wood- 
stock and on the cover of Rolling Stone 
magazine. 

He also quotes her poems, sometimes 
in their entirety, and ends the book with a 
faux bibliography of her work and related 
criticism. In going to such lengths to per- 
suade us that Ida is ‘alive’ beyond his pages, 
Galassi perversely draws attention to the 
fact that she isn’t. If Ida is the silver lining of 
the storm of the digital revolution, that lin- 
ing is less convincing for being so emphati- 
cally fictional. Perhaps we are to infer that 
Galassi couldn’t possibly use a real author 
in Ida’s place, because no real poet would 
fare so well at the hands of Amazon, sorry, 
‘Medusa’. 

Galassi paints a lively portrait of the New 
York publishing scene when it was at its most 
vibrant, and those in the know will doubtless 
spot references to various publishers, agents 
and writers. It is all very well to remember 
fondly, but what of the future? When Paul 
wonders what lies ahead, he sees ‘Disso- 
lution. Purification. Renewal. Everything 
would be swept clean, and reconstituted: vir- 
gin again.’ 

Who knows what awaits but, sadly, I 
doubt that a poet’s soaring success across 
the entire cultural landscape, such as that 
enjoyed by Ida Perkins, will ever be more 
than fiction. 


Venerable father 
of English history 

Andy Orchard 

Beda: A Journey Through the Seven 
Kingdoms in the Age of Bede 

by Henrietta Leyser 
Head of Zeus, £20, pp. 287, 

ISBN 9781781853870 
Spectator Bookshop, £18 

It might seem to some a bold move to base 
a book on any kind of journey at all when its 
hero entered the monastery at Wearmouth, 
Northumbria at the age of seven and, as far 
as we know, never left. Not that Bede was 
entirely parochial, distributing what was then 
an exotic luxury, pepper, amongst his peers 
on his deathbed. But his was essentially a vir- 
tual and vicarious world, reliant on a network 
of informants and an unrivalled library large- 

Bede distributed what was then an 
exotic luxury, pepper, amongst his 
peers on his deathbed 

ly collected by its founder, Benedict Biscop, 
here memorably described as ‘the “million- 
aire” monk’, even if the more than 200 books 
we know Bede knew will seem small beer to 
most of us with bigger bookshelves. 

But unlike modern browsers, who tend 


to flit and sip, Bede’s 
intellectual curiosity was 
more than kindled: he 
really knew his books 
backwards, and in the 
best-known of the many 
that he wrote himself, the 
characteristically precise- 
ly titled Historia Ecclesi- 
satica Gentis Anglorum 
(‘Ecclesiastical History 
of the English People’), 
he offered history with a 
deliberately narrow focus 
on the Church on the 
one hand and the Eng- 
lish on the other. With 
the instincts of a true his- 
torian, Bede also metic- 
ulously names his local 
sources, and in doing so 
he was greatly assisted by 
the exceptionally incestu- 
ous nature of the upper 
echelons of the contem- 
porary Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
where members of the 
royal family of one king- 
dom were regularly (and 
often irregularly) related 
to the aristocracy of the 
church in another. 

In this brisk and often breezy 
narrative, including glancing references to 
Doctor Who and The Archers, the distin- 
guished medievalist Henrietta Leyser beau- 
tifully lays bare Bede’s prejudices and blind 
spots: his airbrushing away of the role of the 
Britons, already Christian when the Anglo- 
Saxons arrived; his relative reticence about 
the kingdoms of Mercia and Wessex, whose 
incipient ascendancies eventually eclipsed 
that of Bede’s native Northumbria. But in 
Bede’s world-view, Northumbria natural- 
ly dominated, as it does in this book, tak- 
ing up a third of the space, more than Kent, 
East Anglia, Essex, and Sussex combined, 
although Leyser beautifully augments the 
most glaring gaps in Bede’s knowledge (or 
at least in his narrative), introducing works 
from the period that describe the activities 
of those other towering Anglo-Saxon figures 
of the late seventh and early eighth centuries. 
These include Aldhelm of Malmesbury, him- 
self probably a member of the West Saxon 
royal family, Boniface of Nursling, the Apos- 
tle to the Germans, and Guthlac of Crow- 
land, the reformed warrior and visionary; all 
three, like Bede, came quickly to be celebrat- 
ed as saints. 

With great clarity and charm Leyser 
offers a bracing and necessary corrective 
to the notion of a cloistered life in the Dark 
Ages, an opportunity to escape beyond 
the monastery walls in a way Bede never 
could, and to appreciate the lush landscape 
of Anglo-Saxon England and the quaint or 
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The great unknown: Machado deAssis, c. 1896 


simply curious characters that lived there. 
For most readers, who generally don’t know 
their Bassa from their Bebba, this light- 
ning tour through the colourful crowd who 
inhabited the almost 90 places visited in the 
course of the book is clearly and cogently 
organised, with an excellent system of cross- 
referencing that encourages skipping around 
the text, and a well-designed and highly 
necessary index. 

This informative and information- 
packed book reveals just how much of 
the ancient church in England is visible 
now, ready to be rediscovered, and high- 
lights not only the work of the rightly 
revered Venerable Bede, but also other 
sources and resources that remain and are 
still being recovered from the seven king- 
doms of eighth-century England, when 
national history was being both recounted 
and recreated. 


Rio’s rococo genius 

Duncan Fallowell 

Dom Casmurro 

by Machado de Assis, 
translated by Helen Caldwell, 
Daunt Books, £9.99, pp. 304, 
ISBN 9781907970504 
Spectator Bookshop, £9.49 

Machado de Assis: 

A Literary Life 

by K. David Jackson 
Yale, £25, pp. 320, 

ISBN 9780300180824 
Spectator Bookshop, £21 


The surname is pronounced ‘M’shahdo 
j’Asseece’. There are also two Christian 
names — Joaquim Maria — which are usu- 
ally dispensed with. K. David Jackson, pro- 
fessor of Portuguese at Yale, confines himself 
to ‘Machado’ and has invented an adjective 
‘Machadean’. Stefan Zweig, who commit- 
ted suicide in the very Machadean town of 
Petropolis, called him ‘the Dickens of Bra- 
zil’ which is not true — he has not Dickens’s 
range or sustained ebullience. I used to say 
he was the Gogol of Brazil — particularly in 
his short stories — but re-reading Dom Cas- 
murro, one of the five novels of Machado’s 
maturity, I can see he has not Gogol’s hatred, 
which gives the Ukrainian’s work such dev- 
astating comedic glitter. 

Professor Jackson makes a very high 
claim at the outset — and carries on 
repeating it in a tone bordering on hyste- 
ria — that Machado is ‘arguably the major 
literary figure of all time in Latin Ameri- 
can literature’. He was born in Rio in 1839, 
lived all his life in the city, and died there in 
1908. His world is that of Emperor Pedro II, 
roughly 1840 to 1890. Another of Jackson’s 
favourite adjectives to describe Macha- 


do’s writing is ‘baroque’. But it would be 
more sensible to tame this extravagance to 
something like ‘rococo’: Machado’s world 
is smaller than Jackson would have it. His 
scenes could never be in London, Paris, 
Vienna or Rome; but they could easily be 
in Lisbon, Marseilles, Naples or Palermo 
with hardly a word altered. The only alert 
to a different milieu altogether is the casu- 
al use of the word ‘slave’. 

What is absent is Brazil. In its place 
Machado packs his work with references 
to the greats of western literature. In Dom 
Casmurro there are pop-ups from Homer, 
Lucian, Plutarch, Dante, Camoes, Shake- 
speare and more. Thus he is reminding us 

I used to call him the Gogol of Brazil 
— but he lacks the hatred that gave 
Gogols works such devastating 
comedic glitter 

at every opportunity that though he be 
writing at the periphery of civilisation he 
is very much connected to its core. To this 
end the jungle, the prairie, the Pantanal, the 
Amazon are never to be mentioned. We are 
confined to the sitting-room, the shop, the 
office, the church. The single most remark- 
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able fact about Rio de Janeiro — 
its stunning physical location — is 
ignored. You’d hardly even know 
we were on the coast; the ocean 
makes one murderous intrusion 
into Dom Casmurro and that’s 
it. Paradoxically it is Machado’s 
inability to be fully where he is 
which betrays him. In seeking to 
affirm his centrality, he confirms 
his provinciality. In this sense 
Patrick White, writing out of Syd- 
ney, is not a provincial writer. 

Machado is also considered a 
premodernist, thanks to his capri- 
cious and engaging ironies, his 
playfulness with form, and fre- 
quent addresses to the reader or 
to the process of writing itself. 
But these features can also occur 
in the grand tradition of comic 
writing, in which the sentimen- 
tal world is forever gravitating 
towards the horrible. Where has 
one encountered something of 
the Machadean savour before? In 
the Satyricon of Petronius and the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, in Don Quixote of 
Cervantes, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, in 
Diderot’s Jacques le Fataliste, in pages of 
Rabelais, Fielding and Smollett. In other 
words, many aspects of modernism or post- 
modernism are not so very new. 

Dom Casmurro is a domestic tragedy: 
an old man looks back on his youth with 
the weary detachment of one who accepts 
that it was a sick joke and he was cheated. 
All Machado’s important novels have this 
premise. Why, therefore, should we read five 
of them instead of one? Because there is 
something irresistibly delightful about how 
he puts his tragic universe across. Within 
his limits, his ability to tickle the reader is 
inexhaustible. 

Here is something from Dom Casmurro 
to give you an idea: 

A coconut palm that saw me perturbed and 
divined the cause murmured from the top of 
its crown that it was not unseemly for boys 
of 15 to get into corners with girls of 14; on 
the contrary, adolescents of that age had no 
other occupation, nor corners any other use. 

The faux naif tone and touch of surreal- 
ism are very characteristic, the reference to 
something like a palm tree very rare. 

Prior to Daunt’s reissued translation 
by Helen Caldwell, I had the Peter Owen/ 
Penguin one by Robert Scott-Buccleuch. 
She uses ‘coloured man’ or ‘negro’; he uses 
‘black’. She uses ‘settee’ and ‘front room’; 
he uses ‘sofa’ and ‘drawing room’. Take 
your pick. In the end we aren’t quite sure 
whether Dom Casmurro was cheated or 
not. Is that postmodernist ambivalence, or 
was it ever thus in the Latin world? 

Professor Jackson’s book is subtitled 
‘A Literary Life’. There is virtually noth- 
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ing of Machado’s life in it, not even the 
briefest biographical summary. The man is 
entirely hidden from us. As a work of liter- 
ary criticism it struck me as not the work 
of a mind but of a machine. Most of the 
text is direct quotation or paraphrase of 
Machado’s content. The residue of analy- 
sis is absurdly overblown, relating Macha- 
do to every major writer in the western 
world but never telling us what makes him 
unique. Jackson’s method repeats a few 
simple ideas dressed up in abstract lists. 
The following is typical: ‘Machado relied 
on a rhetoric of substitution, employed 
through the figures of metonymy, synec- 
doche, metalypsis and syllepsis to formal- 
ise dissimulation, substitution, deception 
and displacement.’ 

I have nothing against erudite terminol- 
ogy; but when it is used so coarsely, and to 
disguise lack of penetration, the effect is of 
a kind of cretinism. If this is how literature 
is taught at Yale, something has gone ter- 
ribly wrong there. 


Polymath or psychopath? 

Nigel Jones 

A Very Private Celebrity: 

The Nine Lives of John Freeman 

by Hugh Purcell 

The Robson Press,/Biteback, £25, pp. 368, 
ISBN 9781849548618 
Spectator Bookshop, £20 


They don’t make Englishmen like the aptly 
named John Freeman any more. When he 
died last Christmas just shy of his centenary, 
the obituaries — once they had expressed 
astonishment that this titan from the age of 
Attlee and empire had still been around — 
paid tribute to a polymath whose achieve- 
ments could fill nine more ordinary lives. 

Freeman was a pioneer of tele- 
vision, virtually inventing the TV celebrity 
interview. He was a leading politician — the 
last surviving member of the 1945 Labour 
government; a diplomat — at one time our 
man in Washington and High Commissioner 
in India; a much decorated war hero; and — 
not least — a renowned swordsman between 
the sheets, boasting four wives and innumer- 
able girlfriends. 

For his tenacious biographer Hugh Pur- 
cell, Freeman was also a quarry to be ruth- 
lessly hunted down. Purcell had long been 
fascinated that a figure who was once a 
household name could vanish into obscurity 
in his own lifetime, leaving nothing behind 
but his wives and children — and fading 
film of his famous TV confrontations with 
the likes of C.G. Jung, Edith Sitwell, Evelyn 
Waugh and Augustus John. 

Purcell managed to scrape an acquaint- 
ence with his ageing subject, but found him 
less than co-operative. By then living in a 


home for retired officers in Barnes, Freeman 
expressed scepticism that anyone would 
be interested in his life, and refused to 
help Purcell’s biographical project — but 
nor, crucially, did he hinder it. 

Ignoring the discouragement, Purcell 
pressed on, and the resulting book — for 
all its lacunae caused by Freeman’s deter- 
mination to dodge the limelight in which 

Evelyn Waugh replied that he'd 
be surprised if the government could 
find no one better qualified to be a 
hangman than an elderly novelist 

he had bathed so many others — is a 
revealing portrait of one of the oddest and 
most elusive fish to have swum through 
the reaches of the British ruling class at 
its apogee. 

The son of a ‘boring’ businessman and 
his ‘silly’ wife (typically, the acerbic judg- 
ments are Freeman’s rather than Purcell’s), 
Freeman was educated at Westminster, 
where he underwent an instant conver- 
sion to socialism after witnessing the Jar- 
row hunger march, and Brasenose, Oxford, 
where he wrote (pseudonymously) for 
Cherwell, and begun his spectacular career 
as a ladies’ man. 

Nicknamed ‘Red’ for his hair colour rath- 
er than his politics. Freeman marked time 
as an ad man before being swept up by the 
war. Enlisting as a ranker, he swiftly secured 
a commission and served through the North 
African and Italian campaigns and the final 
liberation of Europe, demonstrating both 
bravery and organisational ability, and win- 
ning praise from Montgomery himself. (The 
admiration was not mutual.) 

With the seemingly effortless ease that 
marked his entire life. Freeman had, via his 
first wife, secured the Labour nomination as 
candidate for Watford while still fighting the 
war, and was elected in the 1945 landslide. 
Introduced to Churchill after an impressive 
maiden speech, he reduced the great man to 
tears and the observation that ‘all the best 
young men are on the other side now’. 

Contemporaries expected Freeman to 
go far in politics, but, having played a part in 
negotiating Burma’s independence and risen 
to be minister of supply, boredom set in. He 
had always preferred the louche company 
of cronies like Tom Driberg to more serious 
political players, and with the return of the 
Tories to power in 1951, Freeman followed 
political friends like Woodrow Wyatt and 
Christopher Chataway into the shiny new 
world of TV. 

His seminal Face to Face interviews gave 
viewers unprecedented insights into the 
great and good of the age, with their some- 
times cruelly direct questions exposing the 
vulnerabilities of the likes of Tony Hancock. 
Occasionally though. Freeman was hoist 
by his own petard. Asked whether he per- 


sonally would be prepared to carry out the 
death penalty he supported, a cigar-smoking 
Evelyn Waugh tartly replied that he would 
be most surprised if the government could 
find no one better qualified to be a hangman 
than an elderly novelist. 

Psychologically, the fascinating thing 
about Freeman’s interviews was that the 
camera, focussing unsparingly on the inter- 
viewee’s face, never showed Freeman’s own. 
It proved a metaphor for his entire life, even 
when the return of Labour in 1964 opened 
yet another career for him: as a high-flying 
diplomat, first in Delhi, then as ambassa- 
dor to the Washington of Watergate, before 
he gently subsided into American academ- 
ia as a professor in his final career before 
retirement. 

Only once did Freeman uncharacter- 
istically let his rigidly maintained guard 
slip, when he himself submitted to radio 
interview with Anthony Clare in In the 
Psychiatrist’s Chair. He gave little away, but 
it was enough for Clare privately to pro- 
nounce him ‘a social psychopath’. Purcell 
is more merciful to the man he has pur- 
sued for so long. Acknowledging Free- 
man’s ‘stiff upper lip and all the repression 
that implies’, he nonetheless concludes that 
his reluctant subject was a truly free man 
who enjoyed spectacular success without 
really trying. 
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The lonely struggle of 
Jude the obscure 

Kate Webb 

A Little Life 

by Hanya Yanagihara 
Picador, £16.99, pp. 736, 

ISBN 9781447294818 
Spectator Bookshop, £14.99 

Just over a century after Virginia Woolf 
declared that ‘on or about December 1910 
human character changed’, the American 
novelist Hanya Yanagihara has announced 
a new shift in consciousness. Jude, the lead 
character in A Little Life, is known to his 
friends as the Postman, ‘post-sexual, post- 
racial, post-identity, post-past’. The obscu- 
rity of his origins (left at birth in a rubbish 
bin) and a childhood of horrific abuse 
mean he is determined to draw a veil over 
his past, making him the most mysterious 
of the four male New York friends at the 
heart of Yanagihara ’s story. 

However, his condition is only an 
extreme — and negative — version of the 
ambiguity that characterises all the people 
around him, among whom identity is con- 
tinually in flux. When one friend, Malcolm, 
declares that he is not black, and another, 
Willem, that he is not gay, it is not because 
they are ashamed of being either, but 
because they are insisting on a complex- 


ity these terms do not allow. The past still 
infects them (a third friend, JB, paints him- 
self as Steppin Fetchit and ridicules Mal- 
colm as an Uncle Tom), but in the main 
they have unparalleled liberty to create 
themselves as they wish, embodying a new 
kind of self, one with more freedom than 
ever before. 

Some American critics have hailed A 
Little Life as a great gay novel, pointing to 
how its melodrama fits the tortured sen- 
sibility of much queer literature, and how 
its portrayal of isolation, fear and shame, 
but also of enduring friendship, reflects the 
experience of many gay men, particularly 
those who have lived through the Aids cri- 
sis. But gays are just the advance party for 

]ude is a nightmare of unfreedom: 
a child who cant grow up, sickened 
by his weakness and dependency 

the culture that Yanagihara describes here, 
their networks of co-operation now the 
organising principle of many urban lives 
in which traditional structures of support 
have collapsed or been jettisoned. Jude’s 
illness, a matter of non-specific painful 
‘episodes’ and a body riddled with sores, is 
deliberately not named as Aids, in keeping 
with much else that is left vague or seem- 
ing implausible. 

Like Karl Ove Knausgaard, who in 
equally vast novels has also tried to rep- 


resent the new self, Yanagihara achieves 
great psychological realism through her 
reporting of the stifling repetitions of 
daily life, the sense of entrapment, in 
Jude’s case, exacerbated by his defensive- 
ness and horror of intimacy. But at the 
same time, her story is so excessive that 
it seems to levitate out of history, edg- 
ing towards the mythic or incredible. As 
a child Jude meets cruelty everywhere; 
in adulthood, equally unlikely, nearly 
everyone shows him kindness and con- 
stant solicitousness, including the couple 
who materialise, as if in a fairy tale, wish- 
ing to adopt him as a 30-year-old man. 
More than this, there are no dates or polit- 
ical events, women are almost entirely 
absent, and though in this enchanted place 
everyone becomes successful and trav- 
els the world, nothing external makes any 
impression upon their wealthy New York 
enclave. 

As the novel proceeds, the narrative 
becomes even narrower, focusing on Jude 
and his inability to thrive in this free world, 
to overcome his almost Victorian sense of 
being ‘ruined’. Soon he stops working in 
the District Attorney’s office to defend 
pharmaceutical and insurance compa- 
nies. It is a move neither he nor his friends 
approve of, but the professional anonym- 
ity provides a safe haven from his fear of 
exposure and temporary respite from the 
cutting he inflicts upon himself — the only 
control he can exert over his tortured body 
and emotions. 

The interesting question about A Little 
Life is why Yanagihara makes the choice to 
pursue Jude so relentlessly, magnifying the 
isolation of his little life. One answer might 
be that it allows her to deepen an explora- 
tion of what adulthood means for this gen- 
eration, largely unconstrained by spouse 
or children and vulnerable to accusations 
of immaturity. In the context of their rad- 
ical individualism, Jude is a nightmare of 
unfreedom: a child who can’t grow up, 
sickened by his weakness and dependency. 
This condition is so shameful it transfers 
itself to everyone he comes into contact 
with, spreading guilt among the freedom- 
seekers like a contagion. 

As her story unfolds, Yanagihara risks 
a good deal of vulgarity — relying on the 
secrecy of child abuse to create narrative 
tension, sensationalising horror of the 
disabled body — but the payoff for her dar- 
ing is that it yields complexity. If Jude is full 
of shame, it is induced by forces beyond his 
control. And he has resources of hope, con- 
tinually trying again after every setback or 
failure. In this way, he epitomises our strug- 
gle for autonomy, but also all the forces 
that militate against it. Ultimately Jude 
loses the battle, and Yanagihara’s greatest 
risk is that she suggests we see in his defeat 
an adult choice, a final act of sovereignty 
over his little life. 


A Broken Appointment 

I opened the envelope: it contained 

a ticket in my name from London 

St Pancras to Paris Nord, departing at 9.17 on the 12th 

of the 12th, a Friday; coach 3 

seat 27, non-smoking; and another 

for returning the following day, at 13 

minutes past two, in the afternoon - dans Vapres- 

midi; and a postcard of Pierre 

Bonnard’s Le bol de lait, and there was just 

one word on the back — ‘Come’, followed 

by an ‘x’. Whenever 

1 pour 

a dish of milk, or dwell 
on the loop in the ‘C’ of her flowing 
unfamiliar hand, 1 can’t 
help thinking — ‘Oh 

what a poem — what a poem Thomas Hardy 
might have written 
about this ! ’ 

— Mark Ford 
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I reshot Andy 
Warhol 



Stephen Smith finally sees the 
point of Empire, one of the dullest 
films in cinema history 


I t’s one thing to make the most boring 
film in cinema history — at least you can 
kid yourself at the outset that it might 
turn out differently. It’s quite another to lov- 
ingly recreate the same film half a century 
later, shot by eye-bleeding shot, but that’s 
exactly what I’ve been doing. I’m proud to 
say. I say shot by shot, but since Andy War- 
hol’s Empire consists of a single locked-off 
shot of the Empire State Building running 
to 8 hours 5 minutes in black-and-white 
yawn-o-vision, that’s not much to write 
home about. Nor is the rest of the movie, 
from almost any popcorn-munching per- 
spective you can think of. 

With the honourable exception of this 
magazine’s Deborah Ross, many film critics 
seem to be docile, calf-like creatures, happy 
to live in the dark and be fed the same thing 
over and over again. But even they were 
stirred from their torpor by Empire, which 
regularly leaves a crowded field behind in 
cineastes’ polls of the dullest films ever com- 
mitted to celluloid. 

On an autumn evening in 1964, Warhol 
and half a dozen cronies entered the Time- 
Life Building in Manhattan after working 
hours. They ascended to an office on the 
41st floor with an uninterrupted view of the 
titular skyscraper. They set up Warhol’s new 
Auricon camera on a tripod and, apart from 
changing the rolls of film every 35 minutes 
or so, that was more or less that. 

On its release. Empire enjoyed the pro- 
verbial mixed reviews. Some people booed 
and asked for their money back. An Aus- 
trian audience sat through the whole pic- 
ture with iron self-will. It emerged later that 
a Viennese newspaper had offered a cash 
prize to anyone who could stick it out. 

So why go to the trouble of filming the 
wretched thing all over again? Well, direc- 
tor David Shulman and I have been trying 
to recreate 24 hours in Warhol’s life in the 
mid-1960s, and wanted some footage of the 
Empire State Building, though nothing like 
as much as he did. Warhol was that curious 
beast, a best-in-show publicity hound who 
gave the impression that he barely had the 
energy to wag his own tail. Despite the suc- 
cess of his silkscreen pictures of America’s 


sweethearts and favourite household prod- 
ucts, he announced that he was retiring from 
painting, and was henceforth concentrating 
on film instead. He had saluted Marilyn 
Monroe and Elvis Presley, but now he would 
create his own ‘superstars’, like the doe-eyed 
ingenue Edie Sedgwick. He idolised Holly- 
wood and longed to be part of it, though he 
perhaps recognised that he lacked the nec- 
essary skills of storyboarding and editing. 
Much better just to set the camera rolling 
and await the results. 

For our homage to Warhol, we weren’t 
going mob-handed like he did, but we did 
have one of his original crew with us. Gerard 
Malanga enjoyed a reputation as a bit of a 
stud at Warhol’s studio, the Factory, and he 
can be seen filling his boots in one of the art- 
ist’s racier pictures. Couch. Now 72, Malanga 
lives quietly in Hudson, upstate New York, 
with his four cats. He looks a little like Den- 
nis Skinner MP and walks with a cane. He 
was Warhol’s majordomo and did a lot of the 


heavy lifting on his painting and film pro- 
jects. He told me that he was surprised to see 
recently that a couple of Warhol’s Elvis pic- 
tures had been sold. ‘I thought, “More Elvis- 
es? I don’t remember making those.” ’ Then 
he recalled that several silkscreens of the 
king of rock’n’roll had been stored in War- 
hol’s first New York studio and damaged by 

Warhol, who recorded everything, 
was the Richard Nixon of the 
counterculture 

rainwater after the roof leaked. Malanga 
had assumed the works had all been writ- 
ten off. 

True to the bracing lack of sentimental- 
ity with which New Yorkers regard their 
built environment, Warhol’s studio is no 
more (indeed, all the three iterations of 
his Factory are no more). The Time-Life 
Building is still there, as is the Empire State 
Building, but the former no longer boasts 
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an unobstructed view of the latter. 

So we paid off a janitor called Ray who 
looked after a high-rise block said to enjoy 
a fine aspect of the ESB. He could smuggle 
us into his building after hours on Memorial 
Day weekend, a public holiday. The plan was 
to shoot from the rooftop — which seemed to 
belong to Ray’s uncle. Tf it was down to me, 
you guys could come and go as you please,’ 
Ray assured us. ‘But you see, fellas, this is a 
union building, and then I have to think of my 
uncle. . . ’ It was worth paying handsomely for 
this one-man promenade performance of the 
Spanish customs of Old New York. 

We followed Ray into the elevator, along 
empty corridors, up several flights of stairs 
and at last through a fire door and on to the 
roof. As Malanga caught his breath, leaning 
on his stick, we admired unequalled views 
of New York’s distinctive wooden water 
towers, like prototype lunar-landing mod- 

The fall day on which Warhol chose to 
shoot Empire was 11 September 

ules awaiting blast-off. Of the ESB we could 
make out very little. 

Disaster! Where were we going to get our 
shot now? Everywhere was shut for the holi- 
day weekend. Someone remembered a sup- 
per club located many storeys above street 
level: it might just do the job, if we could blag 
our way in. A few minutes later, we were 
jinking past a crocodile of smartly dressed 
diners into the back room of the joint. As 
waiters plated up entrees, we placed our 
camera in front of a picture window that 
framed Gotham’s soaring art deco hypoder- 
mic, and settled in for the night. 

On the face of it. Empire was a departure 
for Warhol. Actually, scratch that: on the 
face of it, which was precisely where War- 
hol trained his gaze, the vaulting edifice was 
one more iconic American profile to add to 
his repertoire of Liz Taylors and dollar bills. 
He was essentially a portraitist, an inspired 
artist savant with the soul of a shutterbug on 
the Coney Island boardwalk, taking pictures 
of holidaymakers for a few clams a go. 

I wondered aloud if Malanga had liked 
his old boss. He had, he said, especially 
when the pair of them were making silk- 
screen paintings together. ‘He was at his 
most relaxed.’ 

‘Did you ever see him without his wig?’ 

‘No,’ Malanga laughed. 

All 102 storeys of the Empire State 
Building shrank into the gloom, and I found 
my resistance to Warhol’s film was also 
dwindling. The director’s gift for second 
sight was preternatural — or, if you prefer, 
he was lucky with his timing — and his filmic 
ascent of the tower has cast a long shadow. 
A group of conspirators clandestinely tap- 
ing one office building from another irresist- 
ibly suggests the Watergate era of the 1970s. 
(Warhol, who recorded everything, was the 
Richard Nixon of the counterculture.) And 


of course, no one can look at a tall build- 
ing in New York for any length of time now 
without thinking of the attack on the World 
Trade Center (which superseded the ESB 
as the tallest building in the world). When 
I looked up the history of Empire, I was 
struck by the fact that the fall day on which 
Warhol chose to shoot was 11 September. 

Can you glean anything more from a cam- 
era shot by looking at it for hours on end? Is it 
comparable to spending the morning in front 
of the ‘Mona Lisa’, rather than the average 
time of 15 seconds reported by guides at the 
Louvre? I daresay it depends on the viewer, 
but perhaps it’s only now, when we embrace 
‘mindfulness’ as the way forward, that we can 
fully appreciate the value of staring at a brick 
wall for eight hours at a stretch. 

All I will say is that, dulled into low 
expectations as I may have been after my 
evening in front of Warhol’s biggest ‘super- 
star’, I knew a moment of keen and unex- 
pected pleasure when her lights came on. It 
was at sunset, about half past eight, and she 
was lit up red, white and blue for Memorial 
Day. As David Shulman said, ‘What could be 
more Pop than that?’ 


Newsnight’^ Stephen Smith presents A Day 
in the Life of Andy Warhol on BBC4 the 
week beginning 24 August. 


Dance 

Afterthoughts 

Ismene Brown 


Sylvie Guillem — Life in Progress 

London Coliseum 


Carlos Acosta: Cubonia 

Royal Opera House 

La Sylph ide 

London Coliseum 


The blackness that sweeps along the stage 
behind Sylvie Guillem’s disappearing fig- 
ure in the Russell Maliphant piece on her 
farewell tour is an astonishing moment. 
One flinches. An eclipse has happened and 
the light has just run away with her. All 
gone. Michael Hulls’s momentous light- 
ing states Guillem’s intentions as clearly as 
Elias Benxon’s filmwork in the closing piece. 
Mats Ek’s Bye, which shows this singular 
performer quitting her elite world of image- 
making and humbly, nervously, going out to 
join the masses in the street. After lights out, 
she intends there to be no legacy. 

As I had hoped might happen, elements 
of Guillem’s closing show, unveiled at Sadler’s 
Wells in May, had progressed to advantage 
when it reappeared at the Coliseum to hoover 
up the queues of Londoners begging to see 
her in her long-adopted city for the last time. 


Akram Khan’s solo for her, techne, has 
her scuttling less and exploring more. In the 
Coliseum’s broader spaces, Sylvie looked 
supernaturally light of foot, supremely fas- 
tidious and world-curious. The produc- 
tion seemed to have a personal theme now, 
binding the four works together: a sense 
of inquiry, expressed wonderingly (Khan), 
or amusedly (Forsythe), or serenely (Mali- 
phant), or hopefully (Ek). And that really 
isn’t an empty legacy at all. 

Carlos Acosta has absolutely different 
plans for his legacy. Now 42, the limitlessly 
charming Cuban superstar, who’s retiring 
from the Royal Ballet next year, is audi- 
tioning worldwide to launch his own troupe 
on his native island, and Cubama, his self- 
produced show at the Royal Opera House, 
was also a kind of undressing for him. He 
is sloughing off his noble ballet togs and 
miraculously bouncy young grace and 
embracing a new contemporary habit, but I 
hope he doesn’t feel that he has something 
to apologise for. 

Here he was, in Miguel Altunaga’s duet 
Derrumbe, apologetically slumping in a 
thinly choreographed, mirthlessly imagined 
break-up with Pieter Symonds, which has 
more flying shirts than steps. Here he was, 
in his own Tocororo Suite, apologising for 
being a ballet boy in streetwise Havana. To 

Sylvie Guillem is scuttling less, 
exploring more 

be honest, he’s too old and too great for that 
to come off entirely for British audiences, 
though he encourages the Danza Contem- 
poranea de Cuba girls and boys to perform 
with infectious gusto. 

The irony is that there was a tremen- 
dous, noble, intricately smooth solo in the 
programme, Elux by Russell Maliphant 
(a much better creation than his one for 
Guillem’s show), which provided the mag- 
netic veteran Alexander Varona with the 
evening’s highlight. When you saw Varona 
half an hour later, in Tocororo, as a typical 
Cuban criminal dude, swaggering in shades 
and white panama hat, you saw a performer 
who’s succeeded in making both ends meet: 
slick, stock Cuban pantomime dance and 
top European contemporary dance. 

Acosta’s salient qualities can’t take him 
in either of those directions. His chief bless- 
ings are that he has always been the utmost 
gent with his ladies and such an irresistibly 
sunny dynamo at the ballet party. While the 
show starved us rather of the party-giver, 
we got the super gentleman in his duet with 
Zenaida Yanowsky from the Royal Bal- 
let — Edwaard Liang’s Sight Unseen, which 
used some delightfully mournful Georgian 
a cappella singing. I couldn’t call the steps 
amazing, but it perceptively contrasted the 
long-limbed, contemplative Yanowsky and 
her shining clarity of line with Acosta’s mus- 
cular, pantherine urgency. Watching them. 
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you saw how powerful understatement can 
be. 

However, for a great dancer to leave a 
legacy — and Acosta hopes for a very solid 
one — is damned tricky. Ask Peter Schau- 
fuss, Seventies ballet star, who 30-odd years 
ago was hoping to pile success on lustre as 
he moved into directing and choreography 
(he led English National Ballet in exciting 
dance in the late 1980s). 

Since then his legacy has been fatally tar- 
nished by the appalling taste of his own cre- 
ations, viz the gruesome Midnight Express, 
the Tchaikovsky Trilogy and the scream- 
ingly awful Diana: the Princess, in which 
Camilla rode Charles in her jodhpurs and 
smacked his bottom with her whip until he 
had a munch at her crotch. 

More creditworthy bequests to ballet are 
his care with mounting works in his native 
Danish tradition — and his talented balletic 
offspring. His children Tara and Luke guest- 
starred last week at the Coliseum in Queens- 
land Ballet’s well-intended performance of 
Schaufuss’s staging of the first Romantic 
ballet. La Sylphide (their audiences, sadly, 
were battered by the Tube strike). 

Luke, 21, with first-night honours as the 
kilted James who is waylaid by a ghostly syl- 
phide on the eve of his wedding, has excep- 
tional spring and grace in his jumps, like his 
dad. He also carries his handsome blonde 
head with a dignity that should take him plac- 
es (he’s presently in Birmingham Royal Bal- 
let’s corps de ballet), though like Dad he was 
short on dramatic commitment. More arrest- 
ing was redhead Mia Heathcote as a delight- 
fully passionate Effie, his rejected fiancee 
(she, too, is balletic offspring, daughter of 
Australia’s star dancer Steven Heathcote). 

Schaufuss pere’s success in coaching a 
secondary Australian troupe to dance this 
elusive early ballet nicely and without muck- 
ing it about deserves credit — but how many 
people notice a legacy like that? 


Opera 

Watching the clocks 

Michael Tanner 


Lheure espagnole/L^enfant et les 
sortileges 

Glyndebourne, in rep until 30 August 


When I saw the first performance of this 
production of Ravel’s two operas at Glynde- 
bourne three years ago, I thought it was the 
nearest thing to operatic perfection I had 
witnessed. But this revival is even finer. 
Whereas I concluded last time that L’heure 
espagnole was fundamentally an old-time 
bore that goes on for far too long — only 50 
minutes, but it seemed much longer — this 
time I found it absorbing from start to finish, 
though I still think it is no funnier than most 


of what used to be called dirty jokes. The 
decisive difference, I think, is the conduct- 
ing of Robin Ticciati (or was it where I was 
sitting, the front row of the circle as opposed 
to the centre of the stalls?). In 2012 the con- 
ducting was so discreet that the orchestra 
did next to nothing to add to the fun. This 
time round the explosive precision, reminis- 
cent of Maazel’s classic recording, is where 
most of the humour lies, though that is not 
what caused most of the audience’s laughter. 
After the first ten minutes of the piece, it’s 
clear where it is going to go; it’s just that the 
muleteer Ramiro is too modest or stupid to 
realise his charms, until he’s propelled ‘sans 
horloge’ up to Concepcion’s bedroom. The 
main suspense for the spectator is whether 
Ramiro — in this case the excellent Etienne 
Dupuis, though he isn’t quite the right 
vocal type — will manage to get the grand- 
father clocks up and down the stairs with- 
out hitting something in the monstrously 
overcrowded room. 

Danielle de Niese, the star of both ope- 
ras, is ideally sexy (no surprise there) and 


sings with much fuller tone than I expected, 
giving Concepcion dignity as well as frus- 
trated rage. It’s hard to believe that this 
opera used to be regarded as misogynistic, 
given that the three males represent vari- 
ous kinds of inadequacy or conceit, while 
Concepcion is the one person who is intelli- 
gent, resourceful and full-blooded. But the 
characters aren’t, perhaps, really the point. 

I wish the audience was given a 
chance to explore the stage, which 
grabs most of the attention 

In this stunning set, originally designed by 
two Frenchwomen and adapted by a third, 
what leaps out is the number of clocks and 
what they are doing, visually and aurally, 
and the rest of the confusing furniture. I 
wish the audience was given a chance to 
explore the stage, which, as Ravel must 
have wanted, grabs and retains most of the 
attention. As for the sex, it’s all well out of 
sight or hearing; and Ravel’s sexual status is 
a vexed subject, all the more so since, in his 
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most recent book, Robert Craft claims that 
Ravel and Stravinsky had an on-off affair 
for several years. 

Ravel’s interest centres on the big 
question that both L’heure espagnole and 
U enfant et les sortileges raise. It occurred to 
me that the two operas that deal with man’s 
relation to the natural world — this second 
one of Ravel’s and Janacek’s The Cunning 
Little Vixen, which, I’m delighted to see, is 
to be revived at Glyndebourne next year 
— were written at exactly the same time, 
though they are utterly different in their 
attitudes. Janacek is movingly and amus- 
ingly interested in the similarities and dif- 
ferences between human beings and living 
creatures, while Ravel is just as interested 
in the Teapot and the Cup, the Chair and 
the Armchair, Fire and Arithmetic as he is 
in the Tomcat and the Cat, the Owl and the 
Dragonfly, and so on. In other words, Jan- 
acek is in an odd way realistic and amor- 
al, while Colette, the masterly librettist, 
and Ravel are moralistic and completely 
unrealistic. The world that the Child has 

The costume designs are of a 
spellbinding ingenuity and loveliness 
that make one gasp 

maltreated turns against him comprehen- 
sively until s/he (the gender is never speci- 
fied, though normally the Child is taken to 
be a male sung by a soprano) bandages the 
Squirrel’s wounded paw, whereupon all the 
other characters, animate and inanimate, 
agree that T1 est bon, Tenfant.’ 

The Child, I can’t help feeling, manages 
to get into their good books rather easily, 
considering his earlier tantrums and their 
outcome, with the exquisite wallpaper 
ripped down, and disconsolate shepherds 
and shepherdesses lamenting their dis- 
lodgement; and the many other manifesta- 
tions of irritability and petulance. Still, the 
broad point is made, though I am still eager 
that the Child should treat animals better 
than furniture. 

For this opera the costume designs are 
by Laurent Felly, the director of genius, 
with Jean-Jacques Delmotte, and they are 
of a spellbinding ingenuity and loveliness 
that make one gasp; how often can that be 
said of opera productions now? Everything 
about this production, musically and visual- 
ly, is so magical that the fact that it is a moral 
tale matters as little to us as one suspects it 
did to its creators. Danielle de Niese is just 
as perfect as the definitely masculine Child 
as she was as Concepcion, and if there is a 
moment of emotion in the whole evening it 
is in the last minutes, as s/he lies humiliated 
but enlightened, while the chorus of Trees 
and the rest of his erstwhile victims sing 
that strangely potent chorus, which seems 
to come from another musical and dramatic 
world, yet is clearly the only way this piece 
can end. 


Cinema 

Great expectations 

Deborah Ross 

Trainwreck 

15, Nationwide 


Trainwreck is a romcom as written and 
directed by Amy Schumer, the Ameri- 
can comedy prodigy whose Comedy Cen- 
tral sketch show is properly hilarious and 
transgressive, from what I’ve seen. Indeed, 
if nothing else, I beseech you to watch one 
particular sketch, as viewable on YouTube, 
where a group of famous Hollywood actress- 
es gather to celebrate one of their number’s 
‘last fuckable day’, explained as follows: ‘In 
every actress’s life, the media decides when 
you’ve finally reached the point you are not 
believably fuckable any more ’ 

So my hopes for this film were sky-high. 
My hopes were that it would take the stand- 
ard, misogynist romcom tropes and give 
them the pitiless thrashing they so deserve. 
But to say this lacks the courage of its con- 
victions doesn’t get near it, as I’m not even 
convinced it had any convictions in the first 
instance. I was not just disappointed. I was 
crushed. 

The film, as directed by Judd Apatow 
(there’s our first clue, right there), starts 
promisingly, with a flashback to Amy’s 
childhood — Amy plays a character called 
‘Amy’ — and her philandering father 
(Colin Quinn), who employs the kids’ dolls 
to give a lecture on relationships; a lecture 
that ends with them all reciting the man- 
tra ‘Monogamy is not realistic.’ It’s pret- 
ty good. Then we fast-forward 23 years to 
the Amy of today, who appears to have 
absorbed her father’s values, and is hard- 
drinking, hard-swearing and even hard-sex- 
ing, I suppose, as her love life amounts to a 
series of one-night stands. This is her choice, 
we are meant to believe, and she does not 
apologise for behaving, well, like a man. 
But — and this is a massive ‘but’; imagine 



it in skywriting — the tone is definitely not 
one of a sister doing it for herself. Amy is 
bitter, not celebratory, so the tone is: Amy, 
you’re a mess. And: Amy, get a grip. And: 
Amy, you just need to meet the right man 
and settle down. And: Amy, you’re a train- 
wreck. There’s another clue, right there. It 
was in the title all along. 

Amy does meet a fella, through her work. 
She is a writer on a men’s magazine, S’Nuff 
where some fun is to be had over potential 
features — ‘You’re not gay, she’s just bor- 
ing’; ‘six ugliest celebrity children under six’ 
— but Amy’s boss, as played by Tilda Swin- 
ton, is not so fun, as she’s nasty and ghastly, 
as well as fake-tanned and plain weird. She 
shouts everything in cockney, like a charac- 
ter from EastEnders. I kept expecting her to 
go and bawl out Ian in the caff, but instead 
she dispatches Amy, who is one of those writ- 
ers never seen doing any actual writing (just 
so you know), to interview a top sports doc- 
tor (Bill Hader), who is one of those doctors 
who doesn’t do much doctoring (he has only 
one patient, as far as I could tell). Amy has 
no interest in sport, but they have sex, then 
he wants to date . . . and you can guess the 
rest as, yes, it is absolutely that predictable, 
although wouldn’t it be nice if, for once, just 
once, the woman was the top doctor and the 
man a writer for a silly magazine? Just once? 

There are obstacles in the path of true 
love, obviously, and cameos from Ameri- 
can sports stars, which might well have 
been funnier, had I known who they were. 
There’s some gross-out humour, which is 
only to be expected, with Apatow in the 
mix, and the occasional decent one-liner, 
or decent observation, as in Amy saying 
to the doctor on their first night sleeping 
together: ‘I don’t really like to spoon. If 
I stay, could we try a more realistic posi- 
tion?’ But mostly the script isn’t that smart, 
Amy’s character is all smirks and short 
skirts, and the film is ill paced, meandering 
all over the place, often tediously. Several 
scenes could and should have been excised. 
In particular, there’s an interventionist one 
towards the end that is as pointless as it is 
unfunny, but at least I did recognise Chris 
Evert (I think). As for the ending itself, if 
this ever had conviction, which I’m still not 
convinced it did, it throws it right out of the 
window. It’s the sort of sentimental ending 
that used to make me want to spew, but I’ve 
seen it so often now, I just don’t have the 
energy anymore. 

So Trainwreck isn’t corrective, and actu- 
ally promotes what I so hoped it would pil- 
lory, which is domestic monogamy as the 
be-all and end-all for every woman; as the 
rails that will keep her train nicely chugging 
along. There is even a subplot to do with 
Amy’s sister (Brie Larson) enjoying married 
life with children, which Amy sneers at but 
only, it transpires, as a step towards embrac- 
ing it with gusto. Amy Schumer has talent, 
for sure, but that talent is wasted here. 
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‘Turning Road (Route Tournante)’ , c.1905, by Paul Cezanne 


Exhibitions 
Seeking closure 

Martin Gay ford 

Unfinished ...works from the 
Courtould Gallery 

Courtauld Gallery, until 20 September 

Drown from the Antique: Artists & 
the Classical Ideal 

John Soane Museum, until 26 September 


A while ago, David Hockney mused on a 
proposal to tax the works of art stored in 
artists’ studios. ‘You’d only have to say they 
weren’t finished, and you are the only one 
who could say if they were,’ he suggested. 
‘There’d be nothing they could do.’ This is 
the state of affairs examined in Unfinished, 
a thought-provoking little exhibition at the 
Courtauld Gallery. 

Once upon a time, it was as clear wheth- 
er a painter had completed a picture as it 
was whether the gardener had thoroughly 
mowed the lawn. Indisputably, Perino del 
Vaga downed tools for some reason half- 
way through his ‘Holy Family with Saint 
John the Baptist’ (1528-37). That’s obvious. 
Some parts are depicted in fine detail, others 
remain merely drawn outlines on the panel. 
Yet someone kept it because, even as it is, 
it’s beautiful. 

This is where the topic begins to get 


complicated. There was a rather crass def- 
inition of ‘finished’ that was upheld, for 
example, at the 19th-century Royal Acad- 
emy. It meant, roughly, ‘neatly and smoothly 
brushed all over’ (or polished, in the case 
of a sculpture). Thus the young Constable 
was told his landscape required more ‘fin- 
ish’. But there are many other ways to bring 
a work to a conclusion. 

It seems Rembrandt was the first to pro- 
claim the Hockney doctrine: that a picture 
was finished if and only if he, its creator, 
said so. But this generates paradoxes. Why 
did Rembrandt leave his etching ‘The Art- 
ist Drawing from the Model’ (c.l639) as evi- 
dently ‘unfinished’ as the Perino del Vaga, 
with large areas of the plate just barely 
sketched in outline but about a third careful- 
ly elaborated? Perhaps he wasn’t happy with 
the composition — but in that case, why did 
he go ahead and print it? Surely it couldn’t 
be that he actually liked the image as it was? 
But its blend of ‘finished’ and ‘unfinished’ 
was fascinating enough to have influenced 
Picasso’s meditations on the theme of artist 
and model in ‘The Vollard Suite’. 

Move on to the late 19th century and the 
question gets even more complex. In the 
case of a late Cezanne such as ‘Turning Road 
(Route Tournante)’ c.1905 there is, just as in 
the Perino, plenty of bare, unpainted surface. 
Did Cezanne intend to add more, and die 
before he was able to do it? Was he happy 
with it as it is? Had he even decided? It is 
impossible to say, but it looks fabulous as it is. 


By that time, conventional taste 
had concluded that Michelangelo’s 
unfinished works were much better 
that way. The master himself would 
probably not have agreed, but he 
did regard the life of an artist as an 
unending struggle for perfection. 

Michelangelo would also have 
seen the point of the current exhi- 
bition at Sir John Soane’s Museum: 
Drawn from the Antique. This inves- 
tigates how the remains of ancient 
Greek and Roman art were a basis of 
art education from the Renaissance 
until the day before yesterday — and 
a source of inspiration that for artists 
continued throughout their careers. 

According to a 16th-century 
anecdote. Cardinal Farnese met the 
septuagenarian Michelangelo one 
winter day near the Coliseum. He 
asked him where he was walking to 
through the snow. ‘I am still going 
to school to learn,’ the great man 
replied, meaning that his destination 
was the ruined amphitheatre. 

Only in the 1960s and ’70s did 
most art schools throw out their casts 
of classical sculpture. Until then, as 
Drawn from the Antique illustrates 
with evocative images, students had 
for centuries learnt to comprehend 
the human body by copying these 
hallowed objects (traditionally, before they 
were let loose on living models). In a ten- 
derly affectionate pen-and-wash drawing of 
around 1595, Federico Zuccaro depicted his 
deceased elder brother Taddeo assiduously 
studying ancient sculptures as a young artist 
in Rome, half a century before. 

‘A Painter’s Studio’ (c. 1646-50) by 
Michael Sweerts, a Flemish painter living 
in Rome, shows artists working from three 
sources: a naked life model, a plaster cast of 

Rembrandt was the first to proclaim 
that a picture was finished if and only 
if its creator said so 

a flayed cadaver and casts of ancient carv- 
ing. These last are a wonderful jumbled pile 
of heads, limbs and torsos — much like the 
Soane Museum itself, which is a sort of archi- 
tectural and sculptural collage, unified, like 
Sweerts ’s painting, by the drama of lighting. 

There was, however, a danger in exces- 
sive copying just as there was in the insist- 
ence on a smooth ‘finish’. It could be 
deadening and, in a great deal of 18th- and 
19th-century art, certainly was. Michelan- 
gelo pointed out the pitfall soon after hav- 
ing seen the newly rediscovered Laocoon in 
1506. This was, he apparently exclaimed, ‘a 
singular miracle of art’ but, he went on, ‘we 
should grasp the divine genius of the sculp- 
tor’ rather than simply imitate the work. In 
other words, art cannot be reduced to a sim- 
ple and easily taught formula. 
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Theatre 

Edinburgh round-up 

Lloyd Evans 

Ukip! The Musical 

Surgeons’ Hall, until 29 August 


Boris: World King 

Pleasance, until 31 August 

Secret Honour 

Surgeons’ Hall, until 15 August 


Propaganda is said to work best when based 
upon a grain of truth. Ukip! The Musical 
assumes that most electors are suspicious of 
the movement and its leaders. And in Edin- 
burgh that may well be the case. The show 
portrays Nigel Farage as a bewildered twerp 
with no charisma and little talent for ora- 
tory. His first speech at an Essex shopping 
centre begins, T am not a pretty national- 
ist, sorry, a petty nationalist.’ He then falls 
under the influence of a manipulative rac- 
ist named Godfrey Bloom. I should point 
out that ‘Bloom’ in this piece refers to the 
character in the show, not to the retired pol- 
itician. Bloom is first seen in a Westminster 
club. Gay Banana, dressed in a grass-skirt 
and singing the praises of Bongo-Bongo 
Land. ‘Sell your daughter/ But don’t drink 
the water’. Bloom advises Farage to wear 
a silly overcoat and to portray himself as 
a straight-talking fag-smoking geezer from 
down the pub. Farage duly becomes a folk 
hero and together they popularise the xen- 
ophobic anthem ‘Let’s Pull Up The Draw- 
bridge’. The audience is invited to sing along 
with the chorus: ‘We need to take a stand/ 
For England’s green and pleasant land/ Now 
just fuck off to your own place/ We hope you 
understand/ Sieg Heil.’ 

Inspired by this slogan, Farage becomes 
prime minister whereupon Bloom mounts 
a palace coup and forces Ukip to enact the 
policies of the National Front. All immi- 
grants are to be repatriated irrespective of 
how long they, or their forebears, have lived 
in Britain. Bloom argues that to pick and 
choose between immigrants would be dis- 
criminatory. Farage, with his French herit- 
age, manages to avoid deportation, but his 
beloved wife Kirsten is sent back to Ger- 
many. He resigns in disgust and becomes a 
sympathetic hero who pines for his absent 
partner and consoles himself by reading 
sentimental Edwardian poetry. He tries to 
oppose the white supremacist policies of 
Bloom and, in a neat twist, is endorsed by 
the European Union. The musical ends up 
extolling Farage as a champion of liberalism 
and condemning Bloom as a closet Nazi. If 
that’s the intention of the writer, Cath Day, 
then the script is a roaring success. 

Boris: World King is a larky sprint 
through the life and career of this maga- 


zine’s former editor. David Benson, playing 
a rather skinny Boris, wobbles in on a bicy- 
cle and promptly falls off while a booming 
voiceover introduces him as a hero, a demi- 
god, ‘an individual so silly no one could hate 
him’. Boris is an out-and-out shambles. So 
is the play. That’s deliberate. Our snowy- 
haired protagonist is supervised on stage 
by his director, Helen, a busty but tomb- 
faced beauty who wants everything to run 
smoothly but who is constantly thwarted 
by Boris’s habit of tripping over, smashing 
props, missing cues, chatting up women in 
the audience, playing ping-pong badly and 
taking calls from an Independent 
who wants to review the show but can’t find 
the venue. 

This rather overcomplicates a very sim- 
ple premise. Instead of a comic biography 
with plenty of gags we get a semi-improvised 
circus routine that seeks to pay homage to 
Pirandello. David Benson ad-libs with great 
panache. At one point he made clumsy pass- 
es at a couple of women in the audience by 
asking them what professions they pursued. 
The first was a brain surgeon, the second 
a headhunter. ‘You two,’ he said instantly, 
‘should get together.’ The show becomes too 
involved in its meta-theatrical cleverness. A 
teenager was hauled out of the crowd and 
asked to take charge of proceedings while 
Boris and Helen vanished. The youngster 
did very well but he wasn’t the act we had 
come to see. 

The script cools off towards the end and 
gets a little earnest. Helen turns into an 
indignant feminist who gives Boris a seri- 
ous carpeting. ‘Women are just some sort 
of irrelevant sexy joke to you. You get them 
to work for you, to sleep with you, and then 
you get them to shut up.’ Germaine Greer 
might have applauded but she wasn’t there. 
I imagine the show has West End ambitions 
but I doubt if the excellent David Benson 
will stick with the production. He twice ad- 
libbed as follows: ‘I didn’t write any of this 
by the way.’ An odd disclaimer to make. 

Secret Honour, about Richard Nixon, 
reminds us that a legend is an individual 
who becomes an art form. This intriguing 
portrait depicts Tricky Dicky as a seasoned 
hater. He loathes Jews, gays and East Coast 
snoots. He calls the founding fathers ‘a 



bunch of English snobs’. Henry Kissinger is 
cursed as a ‘whoremaster’ who was paid, it’s 
alleged, to procure rent boys for the Shah 
of Iran after his deposition. Revolting and 
fascinating. 

Television 
Sick and tired 

Janies Walton 


When the link between tobacco and lung 
cancer was first established in the early 
1950s, one obvious question arose: should 
doctors tell people not to smoke? These 
days, of course, the answer seems equally 
obvious — but at the time, medical opin- 
ion was divided. According to the highly 
distinguished Dr Erich Geiringer in a let- 
ter to the Lancet, ‘the best advice a doctor 
can give ... to many non-smokers’ was that 
‘they should get a pipe and dissolve their 
. . . body-destroying frustrations into blue 
smoke’. Less radically, Sidney Russ, a Lon- 
don University professor, pointed out that if 
doctors started nagging their patients about 
smoking, then logically they might as well 
nag them about eating bacon and egg for 
breakfast because of heart disease, or about 
sunbathing because of skin cancer — and 
bossiness on that scale was clearly unthink- 
able. 

For most of us, I suspect, medicine’s huge 
shift towards a more preventative approach 

Michael Mosley donned a pair of 
frankly misnamed ‘dignity shorts’ 

over the past 60 years feels rather sensible. 
But, wondered Michael Mosley in Hori- 
zon: Are Health Tests Really a Good Idea? 
(BBC2, Wednesday), has the shift now gone 
too far? 

Mosley’s commitment to thorough 
investigation certainly couldn’t be faulted. 
In Harley Street, he had a heart scan that 
revealed the presence of what the doctor 
there called ‘the soft plaques that try to kill 
you’ — the type that regularly see off ‘the 
45- or 50-year-old who goes to work in the 
morning and doesn’t come home’. (‘I don’t 
want to sound overdramatic,’ the doctor 
kindly added.) Later, Mosley donned a pair 
of frankly misnamed ‘dignity shorts’ — with 
a hole in the back so that a camera-bearing 
tube can be inserted up your bottom — and 
watched along with us as the nurse greeted 
the image on the screen with a cheery cry of 
‘Here’s your beautiful rectum.’ 

But at least heart disease and bowel can- 
cer are treatable, unlike some of the other 
conditions that Mosley checked himself for. 
Happily, a genetic test didn’t find the abnor- 
malities that make Alzheimer’s more likely 
— but he also realised that, if it had, nothing 
would have been achieved beyond allowing 
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the disease to begin wrecking his life before 
he got it (if he did). 

Even trickier is the fact that being treata- 
ble doesn’t mean that something needs to be 
treated, especially as most cancer tests don’t 
yet distinguish between the life-threatening 
and the virtually dormant. At 72, Mosley’s 
own father was tested for prostate cancer 
that turned out to be positive. After under- 
going the recommended surgery, Mosley 
senior was left incontinent and impotent — 
but died two years later of heart failure. So 
surely he’d have been better off not being 
tested in the first place. After all, around half 
of men over 60 have prostate cancer, yet the 
overwhelming majority will die with it rath- 
er than of it. 

Throughout the programme, Mosley 
maintained a heroic level of equanimity, 
both about his own tests (although he did 
look understandably shaken to learn that 
he has the kind of genes that age quickly, 
increasing the risk of early death) and about 
the subject more generally, which he con- 
sidered on a firm case-by-case basis. He did, 
though, allow us to hear some properly dis- 
senting voices. 

One American professor of medicine put 
forward the apparently controversial argu- 
ment that the main purpose of a medical- 
care system should be to treat people who 
are ill. Iona Heath, a former president of the 
Royal College of GPs, went further, claim- 
ing that for the past 30 years the NHS has 
been ‘systematically taking resources from 
sick people and devoting them to worrying 
well people’. By Heath’s reckoning, Britain’s 
breast cancer screening programme harms 
around ten women for every life it prolongs 

— and so can’t possibly be viewed as ben- 
efitting the nation’s health. 

Visiting the doctor also featured in Chan- 
nel 4’s new series Very British Problems 
(Thursday), where it was seen as excruciat- 
ingly embarrassing. But then again, so was 
every other form of human contact men- 
tioned in a show that used a selection of 
large sledgehammers (a narration by Julie 
Walters, nicely chosen archive clips and an 
A-list group of celebs) to crack the tiniest 
of chestnuts. 

Sure enough, we were once more told 
that Brits are paralysed by anxiety at the 
thought of almost any social interaction 
with anybody, whereas foreigners seeming- 
ly like nothing better than to natter away to 
strangers on public transport. At one point, 
Julie even claimed that ‘a very British way’ 
of getting a seat on a train is ‘to reserve one’ 

— which is definitely pushing our claims for 
uniqueness a little far. 

In other words, the real interest of the 
programme is why we keep on telling our- 
selves these tales of our own inadequacy 
when they’re a) achingly familiar, and b) 
perhaps not all that true. More curiously 
still, why does such British self-deprecation 
sound so like boasting? 


Radio 

Words on war 

Kate Chisholm 

It’s really hard to imagine now a world 
before 24-hour news, continually and con- 
stantly accessible in a never-ending stream 
of on-the-spot, up-to-the-minute reports. 
What, then, would it be like to have no news 
summaries on the quarter-hour, no ‘live’ 
bulletins, no way of knowing what’s going 
on at this very moment in Kathmandu, 
Kabul or Khartoum? In his new three-part 
series for the World Service, War and Words 
(Sundays), Jonathan Dimbleby looks back 
to the late 1920s, when the fledgling BBC 
was not allowed to broadcast any news item 
until it had first appeared in print. News- 
papers reigned supreme when it came to 
reliable and up-to-date reportage. The 
Corporation had no specialist news team, 
no foreign correspondents, no ‘embedded’ 
reporters in war zones (the Spanish Civil 
War changed all that). It relied for its copy 
on independent news-gathering agencies 
such as Reuters and the Press Association 
and, at the end of every bulletin, the BBC 
announcer had to state that the informa- 
tion just broadcast was the copyright of 
Reuters, etc. 

American radio was way ahead of Aunt- 
ie in realising the potential of news to cap- 
ture the attention and hold on to audiences, 
and also of radio to provide something print 
never could: eyewitness accounts of events 
as they happen (although at first these news 
reports could not be ‘live’ because the tech- 
nology was not yet capable of broadcasting 
away from the studio). We heard an extraor- 
dinary clip from a Chicago radio station, ‘the 
prairie farmer station’, dated 6 May 1937. 

A reporter, Herbert Morrison, had been 
sent out with an engineer (who ‘cut’ the 
recording for later broadcast) to Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, to watch the arrival of the first 
airship of the season to cross the Atlantic. A 
routine assignment, thought Morrison. The 
journey had been done many times. But on 
this occasion the airship was the Hinden- 
hurg and after a few minutes of tedious com- 
ments about the massive silver-grey balloon 
appearing in an equally grey sky, Morrison 
suddenly screams, ‘It’s burst into flames.’ 

If you thought our own times are prone 
to a level of emotional expression never 
before heard or seen, this clip might sur- 
prise you. Morrison just falls apart on air. 
‘It’s falling and crashing,’ he continues. ‘It’s 
smoke and flames now. . . Ahhh. Ohhh. It’s 
. . . it’s ... I can’t talk, ladies and gentlemen. 
I’m sorry. Honestly,’ he gulps. ‘I can hardly 
breathe. . . ’ 

In contrast to the visceral drama of that 
moment, and the amateurish recording. The 
Inquiry, also on the World Service (Tues- 
day), gave us another kind of radio expe- 


rience: heavily manicured, complete with 
atmosphere-building background music 
and a rigorous four-part format. The subject 
under scrutiny was ‘Should Anyone Ever 
Talk to IS?’ so I kept on listening despite 
the slightly irritating slickness of the presen- 
tation (interestingly, the programme credits, 
unusually, list not just a producer but an edi- 
tor also). 

The presenter Helena Merriman talked 
to four experts: Jonathan Powell, the for- 
mer adviser to Tony Blair and chief nego- 
tiator in Northern Ireland; Qais Qasim, an 
Iraqi journalist who still lives in Baghdad, in 
spite of his family being injured in a suicide 
attack; Mina al-Oraibi, the assistant edi- 
tor of a London-based Arabic newspaper 
who has family living in IS-occupied Mosul; 
and Michael Semple, who has worked in 
Afghanistan for more than two decades 
and is known for his fluent Dari, long beard 
and habit of wearing the traditional garb of 
a Pashtun leader. 

Powell said the question of whether to 
talk to terrorists or not could only depend 
on whether the group has political support, 
and if it does then you have no choice but 
to talk. This applied in Northern Ireland, 

American radio ivas way ahead of 
Auntie in realising the potential of 
news to capture a radio audience 

he said, because the IRA could rely on one 
third of the Catholic vote. To talk might be 
‘distasteful’, he said, but it was ‘inevitable’. 
But does IS have political support in those 
areas where it has taken control? That’s not 
so easy to find out. 

Only Semple was given the advantage of 
being allowed to speak without any intru- 
sive music, which gave his words an author- 
ity because they appeared unmediated and 
straight from the heart. He warned that 
his experience has taught him we are ‘in a 
long game here’, which requires ‘a differ- 
ent kind of conversation’. There is no way 
that politicians or diplomats could speak to 
IS in any meaningful way. But it might well 
be possible to have some kind of dialogue, 
a conversation of sorts, if the focus is on 
humanitarian issues rather than military or 
political outcomes. 

He knows from his years in Afghanistan 
that this can work. Talks were begun with 
businessmen and traders, those who were 
trying to carry on as normal in spite of the 
violence. There were surprising outcomes. 
No great peace settlement was achieved but 
instead an environment that was ‘somewhat 
less dangerous’ for civilians, in which fewer 
innocent bystanders were killed and injured. 
A mass vaccination programme for children 
was implemented against polio. There was ‘a 
very significant change in behaviour’, Sem- 
ple said, ‘but because it was about avoiding 
something it does not make the headlines’, 
it slips out of the news. 
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NOTES ON... 

Hamburg 

By William Cook 


^ WT T hat was it like growing up in Liv- 
\ \ / erpool?’ a journalist asked John 

V V Lennon. ‘I didn’t grow up in Liv- 
erpool,’ he replied. ‘I grew up in Hamburg.’ 
My father grew up in Hamburg too, at the end 
of the second world war. The city had been 
bombed to smithereens. Cigarettes were 
the only currency, and my grandma had to 
trade her jewellery for food. When she met 
a British soldier who offered to take her to 
England, she grabbed this lifeline with both 
hands. If only she were alive to see her smart 
home town today. 

When the Beatles came here in 1960, they 
stayed in St Pauli, the dockside red-light zone. 
When I first came here in 1990, St Pauli was 
still sleazy. Now it’s the height of chic. Some 
of the old strip-clubs have survived, but 
they’re outnumbered by swish coffee shops. 
Sightseers forage for Beatles souvenirs amid 
the sex shops of the Reeperbahn. Through 
a friend, I met an old man who’d been a 
bouncer at some early Beatles gigs. He said 
Lennon was a loudmouth, Ringo Starr was 
easygoing and George Harrison never said a 
word. He liked Paul McCartney best. 

You can see why Liverpool lads would 
have felt at home here. A Hanseatic port, 
Hamburg has always been cosmopolitan, 
Germany’s gateway to the world. The huge 



TheAlster: Hamburg’s centrepiece 


container ships in the harbour are a loom- 
ing, thrilling presence. I like to walk along 
the waterfront, from Landungsbriicke to the 
Fischmarkt, and stop off at the quayside stalls 
for cold beer and pickled herring. Hamburg’s 
hearty street food reflects its rugged heritage; 
this is a city built on trade. 

Hamburg’s centrepiece is the Alster, a 
large lake crisscrossed by ferries, right in the 
heart of town. The cries of greedy seagulls 
carry across the water, and the horizon is 
flecked with the sails of distant yachts. My 
grandma had a painting of this scene, one of 
the few mementos she brought to England. 


Some winters this lake freezes over: when he 
was a child, my dad walked across it. 

My grandma’s old house is on a hill above 
the Alster. The house next door belonged to 
a nice Jewish doctor who disappeared. He 
nursed my aunt when she was small. Then 
one day an ambulance arrived and took him 
away. His house was handed over to the chief 
of police. After the war the police chief van- 
ished too, and it was requisitioned by British 
soldiers. My grandma fell for one of them. 
By the time my grandfather returned home 
from the Wehrmacht, she’d already made up 
her mind. 

My grandparents had first met at the Vier 
Jahreszeiten, Hamburg’s grandest hotel. It’s 
palatial, with a wonderful old ballroom, but 
I prefer the Atlantic, on the other side of 
the Alster. Built for first-class passengers en 
route to America, it still feels like an ocean 
liner. The surrounding area, St Georg, is a 
bizarre blend of style and squalor: its leafy 
avenues boast some of Hamburg’s best bars 
and cafes, while its station is a rendezvous for 
every sort of down-and-out. A lifetime since 
my grandma left to try her luck in England, 
her forsaken heimat has more millionaires 
than any city in Europe. But, as John Lennon 
understood, it wouldn’t be the same without 
a bit of rough. 
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FRANCE 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. Lovely tiny 
flats great for W/E of French life and 
shopping, www.franglaisflats.com. 
Email to: franglaisflats@shaw.ca 

DORDOGNE, NEAR BERGERAC. 

Lovely 18^^ century manorhouse and/ 
or cottage, pool, tennis, cook. 

Tel: 07768 747610. 

WWW. dordognerental. com 


UK: DEVON 


DEVON ROMANTIC THATCHED 

cottage available for short breaks. 
www.lowerbrook.com 



BIRDSONG AND ROSES! 


Romantic selt-catermg cottages 
in beautiful, secluded Devon valley. 

Beaches & sailing nearby, grass 
tennis court & pool. Children & dogs 
welcome. Bottle of prosecco on arrival 

Tel: 01803 722398 
www.fingalsapart.co.uk 


BOOK SEARCH 


OUT-OE-PRINT BOOKS FOUND. 

Free search. No obligation to 
purchase. Tel: 01376 562334. 

Email: jeremy.dore@tesco.net 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Not Just Commercial Property 
Lawyers.... 

BILMES LLP 

28-29 Great Sutton Street London 
EClV ODS — London & Brighton 

law@bilmesllp.com — Tel: 020 7490 9656 
Solving Difficult Problems Effectively. 

GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & Commercial 
Conveyancing. Tel: Paul Gardiner, 

020 7603 7245. Email: 
paulgardiner@gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


EORMER SENIOR MILITARY 

officer, with broad experience, 
seeks interesting opportunity from 
estate/family office management to 
high level security. 

Email: patten.andrel@gmail.com 


ITALY 


VENICE. S/c apartments in newly 
restored 15^^ century palazzetto. 
Sunny canal views. Sleep 2/4. Canoe 
available. Tel. owner: -F43 1712 5091. 
WWW. valleycastle . com 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN border. 

Hilltop house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. 

Even better in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 

VENICE CENTRAL. Tranquil, sunny 
apartment. Wonderful canalside 
location. Two bedrooms, two 
bathrooms. Tel: 020 7701 7540 or 
www.venicecanalsideapartment.co.uk 

TUSCANY/UMBRIA border. Quick 
- only three September weeks left at 
La Dogana - farmhouse villa in idyllic 
countryside. Sleeps 10. ‘Saltwater’ 
pool. SPECIAL DISCOUNT. 
www.ladogana.co.uk 


GREECE 


ZAKYNTHOS. Detached three 
bedroom family home with private 
pool and close to the beach. 
August/September availability. 
www.psarou.com 

PAXOS, KEFALONIA, EPIRUS, 

Symi. Excellent range of villas, flexible 
stays, high quality service, specialist 
knowledge, www.travelalacarte.co.uk 
ABTA V2429 Tel: 020 7286 9255 


INTERIORS 


bFtndm 

V -f-' 

J 


WWW ACftgyARM CO.UK T«l: 0l It fli74 43W 


SPEECHWRITING 


Relax, I’ll Write It For You! 
You’re due to speak / present at a 
wedding / event. Don’t worry - 

call Lawrence on 020 8245 8999 or 
check www.greatspeechwriting.co.uk 


STORAGE 


EXTREMELY CHEAP STORAGE, 

50% cheaper than London. Dry 
secure buildings overlooked by main 
house, 23 miles south of Charing 
Cross. Many customers from F.C.O. 
and armed forces. Tel: 01483 274463. 
Email: campbellsim@gmail.com 


TRAVEL 


TRAILFINDER50^) 


Coll to discuss any of your travel needs 


Worldwide Holidays & Flights 
First, Business & Corporate Travel 
Private Bespoke Touring 
Cruise Trailfinders 
European Travel 
Group Travel 
Visa & Passport Service 
Travel Insurance 


020 7368 1200 
020 7368 UOO 
020 7368 1500 
020 7368 1300 
020 79371234 
020 7938 3858 
020 7368 1504 
020 7408 9005 


trailfiriders.com 


Which? 


The Which? Awards 2015 
TRAfLFINOERS is honoured to 
be awarded 'Best Travel Company' 


TRUSTED FOR MORE THAN 
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YEARS 


OABTA 


lATA VOHIDrNI«0 



FORMAN 

a 

FIELD 


ORDEREATLOVE 

Visit formanand6eld.com or 
call 0203 601 5464 for a copy 
of our fabulous new catalogue 


THE BEST OF BRITISH FOOD 


FINE FOODS 


GIFTS 



STYLE NEVER GOES OUT 
OF FASHION 


Cobra & Bellamy 

make affordable, classically designed 
watches, conveying b'meless 
elegance. Pictured is the new 
addihon to the range the Ultra Slim 
Sennen available in Stainless Steel at 
£139. 21 Carat or Rose Gold Plated at 
£159. The Sennen is the new 
favourite of Sienna Miller. She says, 
"Cobra & Bellamy watches 
are classic, beautiful and affordable, 

I love all of them". 

To see the full range of 
Cobra & Bellamy Watches visit 
www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 
or call 01736 732112 


DATA PROTECTION ACT When you respond to The Spectator (1828) Limited competitions, 
offers, or promotions, we may use your information for administration, customer services and targeted 
marketing. In order to fulfill our commitments to you we will disclose your i nf orm a tion to our service 
providers and agents. We may contact you by mail or telephone to let you know about any other Spectator 
services or promotions which may be of interest to you. For further information please write to: The 
Data Manager, 22 Old Queen Street, London, SWIH 9HR or em a il datamanager@spectator.co.uk 
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Family run since the 1920's, Dovers is a modern 
florist with a rich heritage. Based in Westminster, 
in the heart of central London. Same day delivery. 
23 Churton Street, Pimlico, London, SWIV 2LY 
Tel: 020 7834 8784 


Dovers Flowers 


www.doversflowers.com 


www.harryandedge.co.uk 

Tel: 0203 369 5950 


ENTERTAINMENT 


LUXURY PHOTO 
BOOTHS & 
DIGITAL GRAFFITI 
WALLS 


FLORISTS 


SELLING YOUR 
PROPERTY? ri.. 


Advertise it in The Spectator 30% DISCOUNT 
FOR 4 week run on all display adverts. 

titf: 

Call Tracey Carey: 020 7961 0145 

or E-mail: traceyc@spectator.co.uk OIT liA-L 


INTRODUCTIONS ^ 

EXCLUSIVE MAYFAIR 

matchmaking agency is offering 
eligible, single London-based 
male readers complimentary open 
membership. Our lady clients are 
attractive, educated, fun and fit. 
www.elanlondon.co.uk 

MEN WANTED. We don’t offer 
complimentary membership - we 
don’t need to. We require a few 
eligible men to balance our books 
and will offer discounts until the 
balance is complete. Sara Eden 
Introductions Est. 1988. Call our 
London office on: 020 7499 9626 
www.sara-eden.co.uk 

DATING 4 GROWN UPS. Private 
client consultations & dating 
introductions for the over 40s. 

Please tel. David who is ‘Matchmaker 
Extraordinary’. London/ South East. 
01728 635064 - 07986 213120 
WWW. dating4grownups .CO .uk 


JEWELLERY 


HARRY FANE 

wishes to purchase vintage 

CARTIER 

clocks, cigarette cases, powder boxes, 
desk accessories, photo frames, jewellery, etc. 

“Be sure of getting the best price.” 

Please contact: 

Tel: 020-7930 8606 Fax: 020-7839 5834 

www.harryfane.com 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 
Finland 



Lovingly restored farm house. 
Own, private beach. Good 
access, 50 min from local airport, 
www.kivipiste .fi/myytavat-kohteet 
-> Kiinteistot-Golden Hill. 
550,000€. 

Tel: Paivi Geront +358-45 1122 045 
Email: pgeront@yahoo.co.uk. 


The Spectator is registered as a newspaper at 
the Post Office, LONDON. Published by The 
Spectator (1828) Ltd, 22 Old Oueen Street, 
London, SWIH 9HP. Repro by The Spectator, 
London SWIH. Advertising repro by The 
Spectator, London SWIH. Printed and mailed 
by Wyndeham Peterborough Ltd, Storeys Bar 
Road, Peterborough, PEI SYS. 


www.spectator.co.uk 


HOMESiniNG 



Who will cherish your pets, care for your home, baffle the 
burglars and reduce your insurance premium? 


24 hr brochure line 01296 630730 orvvww.homesitters.co.uk 

- We stay when you’re away 
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‘M^i theory that cycling is an excuse 
for Lycra fetishists to appear in public is 
widely considered controversial’ 

— Rory Sutherland, p53 


LIFE 


High life 

Taki 





The wind is maddening and constant, and 
gets stronger as the sun falls below the hori- 
zon. The streets are lined with plastic and 
rubbish, the beaches covered with greasy 
bodies and sunbeds, and ghastly music blasts 
away all day and night. Motor scooters with- 
out mufflers and cars choke the tiny roads 
that lead to the centre of town, where liter- 
ally thousands of sunburned young people 
wearing expensive rags down tequilas with a 
thousand-mile look on their unshaven faces. 
Welcome to Mykonos, once a brothel of an 
island, now reverting to type after 30 years 
as a gay paradise. 

I am on a 125-foot schooner, the Aello, 
which was built in Hamburg, Germany, in 
1921, by Max Oertz, and commissioned by 
Anthony Benakis, a great Greek benefactor. 
She has been totally and perfectly refitted by 
her present owner, a Greek ship owner, and 
I have chartered her for a fortnight’s cruise 
with my son and grandchildren. The crew is 
splendid, all six of them Greek. They love to 
sail — even under these storm-like condi- 
tions. Our one and only mistake was to come 
to this hideous island, now overrun by nou- 
veaux-riche ‘cool’ people. Vulgarity rules the 
roost as never before. What is interesting is 
that average room rates for Mykonos hotels 
exceed those of luxury hotels in Monaco. 
Those are two hellholes I will never again get 
caught in, as God is my witness. One of the 
crew went out to get rid of the rubbish and 
ordered a local beer from a shack. It cost €20. 

Mind you, Paros was wonderful, with 
friendly locals, tasty food and without music 
blasting throughout the night. I saw many 
friends, dined al-fresco and drank wonder- 
ful chilled Greek white wine. As I write. I’m 
waiting for my daughter and her hubby to 
get to this modern Sodom and then we’ll 
head back there. 

What makes this trip fun is the crew 
and its willingness to put up the sails and to 
travel. I have many friends who have hous- 
es on Mykonos, but they use them like Fort 
Zinderneuf. They venture out only when 


absolutely necessary. Once upon a time 
this was a magical island, with unblemished 
beaches, very clear water and very few vis- 
itors, as Mykonos is 90 miles from Athens 
with an open sea between. Then Jackie Ken- 
nedy Onassis visited and bought some local 
trinkets. In no time at all, every house turned 
into a boutique and you know the rest. The 
building went into overdrive and houses 
sprouted everywhere. It got so bad that the 
local authority had to install traffic lights in 
the middle of town. Boutique hotels are dot- 
ted all over the wretched place like the Tale- 
ban outside Kabul, and large tourist boats 
disgorge thousands of Chinese daily — 
silent types that inspect the sinuous streets 
and myriad boutiques, never buying and 
never smiling. Still, all visitors are welcome 
here, including some who rob the place blind 
at night. I know two families who have been 
burgled while asleep, which makes it obvi- 
ous that professional thieves are working 
overtime but stealing only from Greeks and 
friends of Taki. 

Further east, things are far worse. Since 
the beginning of the year, about 100,000 
migrants have arrived via Turkey, that vile 
place ruled by the vilest pseudo-democrat on 
the planet. Greek islanders have tried their 
best to help those wretches, but how many 
bodies can one put into a lifeboat before it 
sinks? Bleeding hearts back in London can 
write their bullshit, but they should come 
over and see for themselves. A poor craggy 
Aegean island can hardly feed its own peo- 
ple but is now expected by the bleeding ones 
safely back home to do more. The clowns in 
Athens that govern the country are so ama- 
teurish and clueless, they didn’t even know 
that Greece had access to €500 million for 
just such a migrant emergency. A Brussels 
bureaucrat by the name of Vincent Coche- 
tel, famous for having the tiniest willie in the 
world, has criticised Greece for not doing 
enough. ‘Wake up and do more,’ said the 
bureaucrat while recovering from a penile- 
extension operation. But how can an island 
of 35,000 inhabitants take in 40,000 refugees 
and provide for them? 

One Roger Cohen, a columnist for an 
unspeakable American paper, calls Europe 
a place without ideas. Calling unlawful 
immigrants a swarm has shocked Mister 
Roger Cohen. He also deeply dislikes the 
Daily Mail. According to him, ‘it’s a trumpet 
of what’s worst in Britain’. Needless to say, 
Cohen shares his houses with many migrants 
— in South Africa, where he comes from, in 
Britain and in the United States. 


But I digress about a small man with 
even smaller and very predictable ideas. At 
least that Cochetel chap has the right to call 
small things bad names. Cohen is just lining 
up with the great and the good. He should 
come to Leros with his yacht and see the 
mess first-hand, then shut it for good. 


Low life 

Jeremy Clarke 



Toby goes to bed at 10 o’clock sharp every 
night otherwise he gets irritable. Toby sleeps 
on the bed always. Toby is too old to jump 
up on to the bed, so the bedroom footstool 
should be placed next to the bed to help him 
to climb up. He is also allowed up on the 
furniture. Toby’s food bowl should be filled 
every morning and his squeaky hedgehog toy 
should be placed in the bowl with his food, or 
he won’t eat. He is allowed six treats per day 
from the Silver Jubilee tin on the fridge. Toby 
likes to be patted but not stroked. Stroking 
upsets him and he may bite. 

These were the instructions for my three- 
night dog-sit. 

Toby is a 12-year-old, mostly white, very 
male Jack Russell. Although he is now 

I slapped his face, hard, and stuck his 
leg back in the cup 

deaf, touchy and barrel-shaped, one can 
still see that he must have been a fine-look- 
ing animal in his pomp. When I was intro- 
duced to him by his owner before she left 
for the airport, I stooped and gave the old 
boy’s head and lower back a friendly pat, 
plus one small experimental stroke, and he 
went berserk, snapping and snarling at me 
like the proverbial sclerotic old Major. 

We spent our first evening together in the 
sitting room. There were two sofas, each with 
three cushions. On the face of all six cushions 
was a tapestry picture of Toby’s head and 
shoulders. He sat on his sofa radiating noli 
me tangere. I sat on the opposite one reading 
Take a Break and listening to the wonderful 
Craig Charles show on Radio 2. Every time 
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LIFE 


I looked up from the magazine, Toby’s black, 
expressive, almond-shaped eyes were watch- 
ing me intently, perhaps wondering where I 
stood on the political spectrum. 

I’d flung open the windows to let in the 
summer night air. We were quiet and peace- 
ful until a bloody great hornet flew into the 
room at 40 miles an hour, head-butted a light 
bulb, then zoomed about in a deranged, ran- 
dom manner. To hand, fortunately, was one 
of those tennis racquet-style insect killers 
where you trap the insect against the strings, 
press a button on the handle, and the insect 
is sizzled to death by electrocution. I stood 
on the sofa wildly swinging and swiping at 
the punch-drunk hornet with this technolog- 
ical triumph, while Toby followed its erratic 
flight with his eyes in that calm, professional 
manner typical of a Jack Russell terrier. 

Eventually, the hornet paused for 
thought on a standard lampshade and I got 
the bat over it, pressed the red button, and 
miniature diadems of sparks snaked festive- 
ly around its thorax, paralysing it. When I 
thought it was done to a turn, I lifted the 
bat and the hornet fell to the floor. Toby 
climbed down from his sofa, ambled over 
to inspect the scene, and the silly old sod 
accidentally stepped on the hornet, which 
perhaps wasn’t quite dead, and received its 
sting in the pad of his near-side back paw. 
The evidence for this was the dog flinging 
himself down and gnawing frantically at his 
paw pad, trembling violently all over, and 
crying out piteously. 

Bicarbonate of soda, said Google. I found 
a jar in the larder and tipped some into a mug 
and mixed it with water. Then I got hold of 
the dog’s leg and shoved the paw into the 
mug and held it there to soak. I think the dog 
was so surprised by this innovative affront to 
his dignity that he forgot to lose his temper. 
Then he remembered. With an angry snort 
he bit my hand — ineffectually — and with- 
drew his foot from the mug. I slapped his face, 
hard, and stuck his leg back in the cup. And 
we went on like that — nip, slap, nip, slap — 
until finally he did a sort of spinning-croco- 
dile manoeuvre and ran away on three legs. 

I ran back to the iPad. Yes, dogs do indeed 
die from hornet stings, said a Google search 
result, listing anaphylactic-shock symptoms, 
of which trembling was one. Further panic- 
stricken online searching came up with a 
vet’s advice to check the site for the barb 
and poison sac and if possible remove it. Oh, 
great. So we had another violent struggle for 
possession of his back paw, during which I 
tried to examine the pad with a pencil torch 
— and failed. Now it was my turn to lose my 
temper. ‘Die, then! Die!’ I yelled at him. 

Two hours later, after further tempestu- 
ous applications of baking soda, the crisis 
had passed. He lived. Our evening of death, 
pain and violent struggle concluded with 
one final battle of wills about whether or 
not Toby was going to sleep with me on the 
bed, a battle which he comprehensively lost. 


Real life 

Melissa Kite 



Surely it can be no coincidence that the road 
by which one enters St George’s Hospital, 
Tooting, is called Effort Street. The taxi trun- 
dled along this road, pulling up at the drop- 
off point in front of the Lanesborough Wing, 
home to the specialist I have been assigned. 

It has taken the best part of two years 
of effort to get to Effort Street, badgering 
my GP until both she and I were so tired 
of my ‘change of life’ symptoms that I got 
the feeling the NHS agreed to let me see a 
gynaecologist just to stop me making doc- 
tors appointments. 

The Lanesborough, unlike Effort Street, 
is very badly named because it is nothing 
like the Lanesborough hotel. Inside, there is 
no one to welcome you, never mind after- 
noon tea. 

I wandered around looking for a sign 
and then decided to walk through a random 
double door on the basis that it was open. 
I found myself in a huge waiting area with 
a lot of sad-looking people sitting in chairs 
nailed to the ground. Every now and then 
a computerised voice would say: ‘Will ticket 
number 31 please go to cashier five.’ 

Fine, so the voice said, ‘Will ticket num- 
ber 31 please go to position five,’ but you 
get the picture. Everyone was now a num- 
ber and had ceased to exist as a human being 
in the spiritual sense. 

I approached what looked like a recep- 
tion desk but then again, it can’t have been, 
because the woman looked up at me quite 
furiously and said nothing. So I said noth- 
ing. Then she said: ‘Well?’ So maybe it was a 
reception desk. Or not so much a reception 
desk as a rejection desk. I handed her my 
paperwork from the healthcare trust with the 
all-important number I had been assigned 
and she tapped her computer and told me to 
sit down in a corridor round the corner. 



So I did as I was told and walked through 
the main area with the nailed-to-the-floor 
queuers and sat myself down in the corridor. 

‘Will ticket number 32 please go to posi- 
tion five,’ said the computer. 

I stared at the paperwork bearing the map 
of the hospital and noticed that just down 
from Effort Street was something called 
Ronald McDonald House. I suppose this is 
because the burger chain put up the money 
for an accommodation unit for relatives of 
sick children, which is nice, but it still made 
me feel like I was in a sci-fi movie where any 
minute now James Caan was going to roll- 
er-skate past me in body armour, chased by 
agents of the corporations. 

I always swore I wouldn’t return to St 
George’s after a surgeon there diagnosed 
three burst cysts which, she made clear, she 
had absolutely no intention of doing any- 
thing about. I went to a private hospital days 
later where a surgeon promptly declared 
them urgently horrible and took them out. 

But times is hard, as we know, and I have 
a £500 excess on my health insurance. I 
decided that if I was to go somewhere for 
HRT it would be somewhere I had already 
paid for with years of National Insurance 
contributions. 

And so it was that I sat in the corridor 
next to a cheese-counter queueing area star- 

It has taken two years of effort 
badgering my GP to get to Effort Street 

ing at a map of Ronald McDonald House 
waiting for James Caan to skate by the sign 
on the wall saying ‘Listening To Our Staff 
(as opposed to our patients). 

I was in this reverie when a nurse called 
my number and beckoned me to her station. 
There she put me on a scales and made me 
stand against the wall while she measured 
my height, which made me feel as though I 
was being measured up for my coffin. 

As she strapped a blood pressure moni- 
tor to my arm I must have looked depressed 
because she said, crossly: ‘Are you all right?’ 
‘Yes!’ I smiled, trying to look cheerful. I 
once looked upset at St George’s. I had rag- 
ing eczema and because they didn’t have a 
dermatologist I burst into tears. That led to 
them threatening me with a ‘psych assess- 
ment’ .As this one took my blood pressure, 
therefore, I forced my mouth into a desper- 
ate smile. 

A few minutes later, I was called into the 
specialist’s room to find the tiniest little girl 
of about 12 sitting in a white coat behind 
the desk. Bless her, she really was just out 
of school. What could I do? I had to be nice. 

Twenty minutes later, I was back out on 
Effort Street with no prescription for HRT 
in my hands that I could find. But among 
the huge wad of paperwork I did have two 
appointment cards for blood tests and a 
bone density scan, which may happen in 
about six months’ time, if I put in the effort. 
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Long life 

Alexander Chancellor 



I’m going off Jeremy Corbyn. He seems 
more and more pleased with himself by the 
minute. But I understand why he is so pop- 
ular with Labour supporters. It isn’t just his 
perceived authenticity in a field of machine 
politicians — the same attribute that has 
thrust Donald Trump to the fore in the race 
for the Republican nomination in the United 
States. It is something of which I have been 
reminded this week by the news that Silvio 
Berlusconi is planning to sell his preposter- 
ous Sardinian villa to a Saudi prince, and this 
is the shame felt by so many party members 
over their long servility to Tony Blair. For 
perhaps nothing better exemplifies Blair’s 
indifference to Labour sensibilities than his 
visit with Cherie to the Villa Certosa in 2004. 

Despite the monastic implications of 
its name, the Villa Certosa is — to quote a 
headline from the Times — ‘the ultimate in 
property porn’. It is a sprawling estate on 
Sardinia’s Emerald Coast, with 168 acres of 
garden, six swimming pools, an amphithea- 
tre, an artificial volcano, and direct access 
by tunnel to the sea. But despite the kind 
of security that would appeal to the Saudi 
royal family, this didn’t prevent one enter- 
prising paparazzo from taking photos of a 
large number of scantily clad girls at one of 
Berlusconi’s ‘bunga bunga’ entertainments. 
The pictures included a remarkable one of a 
former Czech prime minister, Mirek Topo- 
lanek, completely naked and in a state of 
sexual arousal. 

Berlusconi, Italy’s longest-serving prime 
minister since Mussolini, was choosy about 
who he invited to the Villa Certosa (unless, 
that is, they were teenage models). Among 
foreign leaders, he would invite only those 
he regarded as his personal ‘friends’, such as 
George W. Bush and Vladimir Putin. But not 
even these giants on the world stage were 
feted quite as lavishly as his really close 
‘friend’, Tony Blair. The war in Iraq was at 
its height. Thousands were dying there. But 
this didn’t inhibit the gaiety of the celebra- 
tions during the Blairs’ 24-hour visit. 

Four years later Cherie Blair still recalled 
it with rapture. ‘I have never had an evening 
like the one I had in Sardinia,’ she said in 
an interview with an Italian magazine. ‘Fire- 
works lit up the words “Viva Tony”, and we 
all sang “Summertime” together.’ Many in 
the Labour party had recoiled in horror at 
the sight of their leader cavorting shame- 


lessly in public with a right-wing billionaire 
mired in financial and sexual scandal. Could 
it have been some diplomatic imperative 
that had driven him to accept this unwel- 
come invitation? Alas, no. In the same inter- 
view Cherie spoke with pride about the 
‘friendship and trust’ that existed between 
Berlusconi and her husband. 

The two prime ministers had, of course, 
one or two things in common. They were 
united in subservience to President Bush 
and alone among the leaders of major 
European countries (apart from the little 
Spanish prime minister Jose Marfa Aznar, 
who left office soon after it started) in their 
unswerving support for the 2003 invasion 
of Iraq. This colossal misjudgment, deeply 
unpopular in the Labour party at the time, 
has haunted Tony Blair ever since and has 
now been cited by Jeremy Corbyn as a pos- 
sible pretext for trying him as a war crimi- 
nal. Yet I feel that Blair’s taste for the high 
life, his habit of spongeing off the rich, and 
his addiction to glamorous foreign holidays 
sticks just as much in the craw of traditional 
Labour voters. 

Until 2001, when foot-and-mouth disease 
struck Britain, the Blairs used to stay regu- 
larly each summer in Tuscany with Prince 
Girolamo Guicciardini Strozzi, an aristocrat 
of the grandest and most ancient lineage. 
That he didn’t go back subsequently seems 
to have been thanks less to his own political 
sensitivity than to that of the Italian noble- 
man, who said in a newspaper interview at 
the time that ‘it would seem strange, as foot- 
and-mouth disease lays waste to the British 
tourism industry, for the prime minister to 
be seen going off with his family to Tuscany 
again. I wouldn’t do it. That’s for sure.’ 

Since leaving office, Blair has been free 
to enrich and indulge himself as much as he 
wants, thus drifting ever further away from 
the party he once led. He may have given 
Labour 13 years in power, but at such dis- 
comfort to the party that many of its mem- 
bers would do anything to feel good about 
themselves again, even if it means languish- 
ing in opposition for a while yet. I don’t 
know where the Blairs are vacationing this 
summer, but Jeremy Corbyn isn’t having a 
holiday at all. 



Bridge 

Susanna Gross 


I hadn’t realised quite what a thriving bridge 
scene Manchester has until spending a week- 
end there recently. I went with Sally Brock 
and Barry Myers for the annual mixed pivot 
teams held in memory of Michelle Brunner. 
It’s a wonderful event: Michelle, who died 
of cancer four years ago, was one of Eng- 
land’s top players and a much-loved teacher 
at Manchester Bridge Club. The room was 
packed with her friends and former pupils, 
as well as many of Manchester’s bridge stars, 
like Alan Mould and, of course, Michelle’s 
husband John Holland. John Holland is not 
just a world class player — he’s also one of 
the speediest analysts I’ve ever come across: 
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54 
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64 

All pass 


Sally Brock and I bid easily to slam (my 2NT 
rebid showed 25-27 points, 3^ was a transfer 
to hearts and my jump to 4 V showed super- 
acceptance). West led a spade into my ten- 
ace, and I wrapped up 13 tricks. But we got a 
bad score because our opponents had bid to 
7¥ (not quite sure how) and our teammate 
had made the same lead. 

Afterwards, we were all discussing what 
a tough lead West has: even a diamond pre- 
sents the 13th trick (dummy’s ♦J wins). A 
club, we agreed, was the only lead to beat ?¥ . 
Not so, said John Holland — dummy’s ^7 
makes the grand slam unbeatable. If West 
leads a club. East plays the ^J and you win 
with the ^A. You draw trumps, cash 4AK 
and ruff a spade, then cash the ^K, and cross 
to dummy with a heart. Now dummy holds 
ro, ♦J7, 47. You hold ♦AK9, 410. West 
holds 40105, 4Q. On the play of dummy’s 
last heart, you discard the 410 from hand 
and West is squeezed: if he discards a dia- 
mond the 49 becomes good, if he discards 
the 4Q, the 47 is a master. Wow — and that 
after just a moment’s perusal of the deal! 
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Chess 

Buried treasure 

Raymond Keene 

Jonathan Hawkins has emerged as the 
winner of this year’s British Championship, 
which finished last week at the University 
of Warwick in Coventry. Several players 
were in contention for the laurels as they 
entered the final round, but Hawkins’s 
rivals could only draw, and his win clinched 
the title. 

In the past there was a clearly defined 
cursus honorum for aspiring players. Win 
the national championship, and the odds 
were that you would be selected for the 
World Championship zonal tournament. If 
you qualified from that stage to the 
interzonal then the path was clear, if you 
were successful, to proceed to the 
Candidates tournament for the world title. 

Nowadays, with variegated World Chess 
Federation qualifying routes, the climb to 
the top has become more opaque. This 
goes some way to explaining why, since 
sharing the British Championship with 
David Howell last year, Hawkins appears 
to have made no impact on the 
international stage. After his latest victory, 

I hope and expect that this highly talented 
player will emerge into the international 
arena to make his mark there as well as in 
purely national competitions. 

Hawkins-Hill, British Championship, Coventry 
2015; Griinfeld Defence 

1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 g6 3 Nc3 d5 4 Nf3 Bg7 5 h4 

Enterprising but not new. The primary highways 
of the Grunfeld are introduced by 5 cxd5 and 
5 Bg5. 5 ... c6 6 Bg5 dxc4 Perhaps this voracity 
is out of place. 6 ... Ne4 is more in the spirit of the 
Grunfeld. As played, Black’s greed gives White’s 
h4 an immediate relevance. 7 e4 b5 8 e5 Nd5 
9 h5 (see diagram 1) 9 ... Bg4 The critical line 
in what has become a gambit scenario is to 
challenge White’s bishop with 9 ... h6. However, 
after 10 hxg6 hxg5 11 Rxh8+ Bxh8 12 gxf7+ Kxf7 
13 Nxg5+ Kg6 14 Qf3 Nxc3 15 bxc3 Kxg5 


PUZZLE NO. 374 

Black to play. This is a variation from 
Osborne-Hawkins, British Championship, 
Coventry 2015. Black is a piece down. What is 
his idea? Answers to me at The Spectator by 
Tuesday 18 August or via email to victoria® 
spectator.co.uk or by fax on 020 7681 3773. 
The winner will be the first correct answer out 
of a hat, and each week there is a prize of £20. 
Please include a postal address and allow six 
weeks for prize delivery. 

Last week's solution 1 Bg8+ 

Lost week's winner Ilya Iyengar, Amersham, 
Bucks 


Diagram 1 



a \i c d c f g h 


Diagram 2 



a 1^ c d e f g h 


(Nepomniatchi-Giri, Beijing 2013) the 
continuation 16 Be2 followed by Kd2 gives a 
w innin g attack. 1 0 h6 Bf 8 1 1 Be2 Nd7 
12 Nd2 Be6 13 Bg4 Bxg4 14 Gbcg4 f6 By 

disrupting his own king’s field, Black is playing 
with fire. 14 ... N7b6 was about equal. 1 5 Qe6 
(see diagram 2) 1 5 ... Qb6 Black cannot play 
15 ... fxg5 due to 16 Nde4 Qb6 17 Nd6+ Kd8 

18 Nf7+ Kc7 19 Qxd5! which gives White a 
winning position but not 19 Nxh8 when 

19 ... Nf4 turns the tables. 16 exf6 N5xf6 
17 Bxf6 Nxf6 18 Nde4 Nxe4 19 Nxe4 
Kd8 20 Nc5 Qc7 21 d5 Black resigns 



abed c f g h 


Competition 
Pet hate 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 2910 you were invited to 
submit a poem by a pet who is cheesed off 
with its owner. 

The contempt in Basil Ransome-Davies’s 
closing couplet, written from the perspective 
of a bolshie moggy, was echoed throughout 
the entry by a hacked-off parade of bullied, 
misunderstood and condescended-to pets: 

He wants affection, he can kiss a duck. 

It’s what my mother told me: bipeds suck. 

I especially liked Sylvia Fairley’s homi- 
cidal preying mantis and Bill Greenwell’s 
scheming goldfish. Equally impressive were 
Hugh King, John Priestland, George Tetley, 
John-Paul Marney and Dave East, who were 
unlucky to miss out on a place in the win- 
ning line-up. 

Those entries printed below earn their 
authors £25 apiece. This week’s top dog is 
Martin Parker. He gets £30. 

I’m a goldfish who’s dejected 

that my habitat’s infected 

and is neither fit to swim in nor to drink. 

And I think my owner oughta 

come and change my stagnant water 

which is so full of detritus 

that I’m blinded and I might as 

well be swimming round in pea soup or in ink. 

For it’s hard to find my way round 

in my pitch-black piscine playground 

without damage from the mini clockwork shark 

and the sharply-pointed anchor 

plus the jagged plastic tanker, 

and — enough to make you clench your 

cheeks — my owner’s upper denture 

glowing ghostly phosphorescent in the dark. 

Martin Parker 

I’ve few complaints, for goodness sake, 

For you know how to treat a snake. 

You keep me warm, you keep me fed, 

And yet there’s something must be said: 

Each day, all day, I lie here curled 
And never see the wider world, 

In which there are, or so I hear, 

Poor twerps whom I’d strike daft with fear — 
Ophidophobes! I have this dream 
In which folks tremble, gibber, scream 
And scarper at the sight of me — 

Oh I’d enjoy it, horribly, 

Maybe in Waitrose checkout queue? 

Now, wouldn’t that appeal to you? 

I’m sure you see the sense of this. 

Yours truly, Snakey. Kiss-kiss. Hiss. 

George Simmers 

The canine nose disdains the rose. 

Preferring doggy-do. 

Forget Dior — we dogs adore 
The scent of pee and poo. 

And when I’ve found a steaming mound, 

A sausage or a pellet. 
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A stick or hoop of fragrant poop, 

I have to stop and smell it. 

I gladly greet a bitch in heat 
By sniffing her behind; 

In street or park, I leave my mark 
Where other dogs have signed. 

Each cherished pong deserves a song, 

A symphony of pets. 

But there’s one smell that’s nasal hell — 

My master’s cigarettes! 

Brian Allgar 

He tells me ‘sit!’ and fetch!’ and ‘heel!’ 

His orders drive me barmy. 

This life is hell, I might as well 
Be in the bloody army. 

It makes no difference how I feel. 

I’m only a Dalmatian. 

He’s Captain Jack, he leads the pack 
In his imagination. 

I hardly get to sniff a bum 
Before he jerks my collar. 

I want to rut, it’s natural, but 
‘Behave yourself!’ he’ll holler. 

A dog can dream, and dreams that come 
When all the world is sleeping 
Show blood that drains from severed veins 
And someone’s widow weeping. 

G.M. Davis 

You let me out to fly around each day; 

I’ve read the headlines in the Telegraph, 

yet when you talk the only thing you say 

is ‘Who’s a pretty boy?’ Don’t make me laugh. 

It’s time you realised I have a brain 

(OK, it is a bird one and it’s small); 

if I hear ‘Who’s a pretty boy?’ again 

I’ll shit on your new sofa. That’s not all — 

I’ll start to peck your velvet curtains too; 
they won’t look half as posh with lots of holes. 
I want to have a proper chat with you, 
about the NHS, opinion polls, 
or anything, it really doesn’t matter, 
but please — no more inane, moronic chatter. 
Jayne Osborn 

I am an independent cat. I spurn 
My lady’s constant need to stroke my tail. 

I purr, of course; in doing so I earn 
The finest cut of fish. I draw a veil 
Over my dark sonatas in the night 
Composed in secret pleasure. How she’d hate 
To know what I have killed. The moron might 
Stop my safaris past her garden gate. 

I let her think that she has won affection 
When I force myself to rest beside her hand; 
And though I loathe our daily interaction 
I just pretend her wish is my command. 

How fortunate the feline fates have cast her 
In the role of slave, with me her clever master. 
Max Ross 


NO 2913: BACKTO SCHOOL 

You are invited to submit an extract from 
the school report of a well-known author, 
living or dead but please specify. Please 
email entries (150 words maximum), wher- 
ever possible, to lucy@spectator.co.uk by 
midday on 26 August. 
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Crossword 
2224: All here 

by Doc 


The unclued lights (two of two 
words), individually or as pairs, 
are of a kind. Elsewhere, ignore 
one accent. 


Across 

9 Aromatic fragrance from 
front half of royal 
residence (4) 

11 How embroiderers’ work 
fell apart — without any 
trouble (10) 

12 The best spinners? (4) 

16 Loved one short moment 
in the air, almost (5) 

20 The first way to 
acknowledge on paper? (7) 

21 Talk of a bit of pork 
crackling (7) 

24 Small pastures revealing 
weaver’s reeds (5) 

25 From where to watch the 
partnership (5) 

27 Artlessly return spring 
water with alkaline 
solution, mostly (7) 

30 Secretary having to fight 
against endless loss of 
power (7) 

32 Kitchen utensil near 
bloomer (7) 

36 Boy’s partly pale 
complexion (4) 

37 Dorset resort with river 
round borders of lake (5) 

39 Damn! It’s happening 
outside! (4) 

40 Unemotional state of pop- 
group sporting hat that’s 
square (10) 

41 Nurse with under a s hillin g, 
apparently (4) 

42 Notary with shelter out of 
the wind (13, hyphened) 


Down 

1 Cursor making me smile 
broadly, it would seem 
(5, hyphened) 

3 Wit and intuition artist 
regularly shows (6) 


SOLUTION TO 2221 : SHIELDED 


The unclued lights are heraldic terms. 


First prize Simon Horobin, Kidlington, Oxon 
Runners-up Mick O’Halloran, Dunsborough, Australia; John 
Roberts, Cheltenham, Glos 
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4 Clothing regularly worn, it 
would seem (5) 

5 Pierre’s kind regards to his 
girl-friends having sex 
appeal (7) 

6 Bowlers in local matches 

(7) 

7 Dirty old discharge (6) 

8 Decomposition by heat 
spoils railway yard, sadly 

(9) 

10 Hero-worship of naval 
officer left out having 
turned it on (10) 

13 Nothing turned up in isle 
on the horizon (7) 

15 Caribbean island group 
opposed to deception upset 

( 8 ) 

19 Constriction of a passage, 
it’s awful with noses (8) 

21 Verb form indicating 
historical contract (9, 
two words) 

26 Dettori drunk in city (7) 

28 Possibly, easyJet’s diving 
aid (7) 

29 Urge on the hounds from 
manor house with two 
rounds (6) 

31 Pater’s cooked meal (6) 

33 Sea Channel — Euripedes’ 
drama (5) 

35 Worn-out, like tennis 
favourites? (5) 


A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 
31 August. There are two 
runners-up prizes of £20. (UK 
solvers can choose to receive the 
latest edition of the Chambers 
Dictionary instead of cash— 
ring the word ‘Dictionary’.) 
Entries to: Crossword 2224, 

The Spectator, 22 Old Queen 
Street, London SWIH 9HP. 
Please allow six weeks for prize 
delivery. 


Name 

Address 


Email 
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Status Anxiety 

Nuclear 

reaction 

Toby Young 


T he 70th anniversary of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki has pro- 
duced some predictable wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth about the 
horrors of nuclear weapons. The 
Guardian called the dropping of the 
bombs ‘obscene’, citing the figure of 
250,000 casualties, and CND organ- 
ised a commemorative event where 
Jeremy Corbyn renewed his call for 
unilateral nuclear disarmament. 

As a conservative and a realist, I 
don’t have the luxury of moral cer- 
tainty. Was Harry Truman wrong 
to take the decision he did? On 
16 August 1945, Winston Church- 
ill defended him in a speech in the 
House of Commons, making what 
has since become the standard case. 
Yes, Japan would have been defeated 
eventually, but the bombings brought 
the second world war to an end with- 
out the need for a land invasion. In 
Churchill’s estimation, that would 
have led to the loss of a million Amer- 
ican lives and 250,000 British, Canadi- 
an and Australian servicemen. 

Critics of the bombings dispute 
those figures, pointing out that Tru- 
man received conflicting advice 
about the likely American casualties. 
But does the rightness or wrongness 
of the decision turn on whether it 
produced a net saving of lives? Even 
if the bombings indisputably pro- 
duced a net loss, that wouldn’t nec- 
essarily make them wrong. Truman 



The person 
responsible 
for the deaths 
caused by the 
atomic bombs 
is Emperor 
Hirohito, not 
President 
Truman 


wouldn’t have been much of a presi- 
dent if he’d attached the same weight 
to Japanese lives as he had to those of 
his own people. His first priority was 
not to minimise the loss of human life 
per se, but to make sure America won 
the war, with as few American lives as 
possible being lost in the process. 

OK, so that was his duty as presi- 
dent, but what about his moral duty 
as a human being? Even there, I think 
you have to take the historical con- 
text into account. Let’s not forget that 
Japan was the aggressor, not America. 
The Japanese Imperial Army forced 
America into the war by launching a 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, kill- 
ing 2,403 Americans and wounding a 
further 1,178. Before that, Japan had 
proved its bona fides as an expansion- 
ist imperial power, invading Manchu- 
ria, French Indochina and China. 
In the Rape of Nanking, Japanese 
troops murdered up to 300,000 civil- 
ians and enemy combatants. 

The point here isn’t that Japanese 
soldiers and their political masters 
murdered more people than were 
killed in Hiroshima or Nagasaki — 
although they did — but that they 
brought their misfortune on them- 
selves. The person who should be 
held chiefly responsible for the 
deaths caused by the atomic bombs 
isn’t President Truman, but Emperor 
Hirohito. If you declare war on anoth- 
er country and demonstrate over and 
over again that there’s no atrocity 
you won’t commit in order to win, 
you cannot blame your opponent for 
using every means at its disposal to 
defend itself. 

As for the objection that the over- 
whelming majority of the casualties 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
civilians. I’m not convinced. George 


MacDonald Fraser deals with this 
point in Quartered Safe Out Here, his 
superb second world war memoir in 
which he describes his experiences as 
a 19-year-old private in the Border 
Regiment fighting against the Impe- 
rial Japanese Army in Burma. Fraser 
recounts an argument he had with 
a man in a pub who denounced the 
bombings as an ‘obscenity’. The linch- 
pin of his opponent’s case was that 
the victims were civilians. 

‘I did not pursue the question of 
whether the lives of your own sol- 
diers should be sacrificed for the safe- 
ty of enemy civilians, because if you 
get into that particular moral jungle 
you’ll never come out,’ he writes. ‘But 
I did point out that we were, in fact, 
civilians, too — civilians in uniform, 
and could he understand our pos- 
sible resentment that people whose 
lives and liberties we had been fight- 
ing to protect (him, in fact) should 
be ready to expend us for the sake of 
Japanese?’ 

None of which means I’m sure 
Truman was right. It’s one thing justi- 
fying the dropping of the first atomic 
bomb. But did America really have to 
drop a second three days later? Sure- 
ly a single demonstration of its new 
weapon would have been enough to 
force Japan’s surrender? Here you get 
into the realm of historical counter- 
factuals, speculating about the impact 
of the bombs on halting Stalin’s 
advance into Eastern Europe — both 
bombs, since the second proved the 
accuracy of the first wasn’t a fluke. 

It starts to get pretty murky at this 
point, but if I’m forced to pick a side 
I’ll stick with Harry Truman. 


Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 
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The Wiki Man 
Free markets 
and dumb luck 

Rory Sutherland 

T he greatest mistake made by 
conservatism was its overly 
close relationship with neo- 
classical economics. This was a mar- 
riage of convenience: finding them- 
selves Johnny-no-mates in the aca- 
demic world, the conservative estab- 
lishment hastily bunked up with the 
only group of social scientists who 
were prepared to talk to them. 

This cohabitation was not only 
unhealthy but boring. Economics is 
obsessed with a very narrow definition 
of efficiency, beyond which it can see 
no other virtues. It hence turns politi- 
cal rhetoric into a slightly Aspergic 
narrative about efficiency and growth 
— as though Churchill had urged us to 
fight the second world war ‘to regain 
access to key export markets’. 

But this efficiency obsession also 
leads conservatives to defend free 
market capitalism on fallacious 
grounds. In truth free markets are not 
really efficient at all. Admiring capi- 
talism for its efficiency is like admiring 
Bob Dylan for his mellifluous singing 
voice: it is to hold a healthy opinion 
for an entirely ridiculous reason. 



Communism 
might be 
able to build 
a boring 
bridge, but it 
could never 
have created 
Red Bull 


The market mechanism is loosely 
efficient. But the idea that efficien- 
cy is the main virtue of free markets 
is wrong. Competition itself is highly 
inefficient. In my home town, I can 
buy food from about eight differ- 
ent places; I’m sure this system could 
be much more ‘efficient’ if Waitrose, 
M&S and Lidl were forcibly merged 
into one huge ‘Great Grocery Hall of 
The People No. 1306’. I am equally 
confident that after a few initial years 
of success, the shop would be terrible. 

The missing metric here is semi- 
random variation. Truly free markets 
trade efficiency for a costly process 
of market-tested innovation heavily 
reliant on dumb luck. The reason this 
inefficient process is necessary is that, 
though we pretend otherwise, no one 
knows anything about anything: most 
of the achievements of consumer cap- 
italism were never planned; they are 
explicable only in retrospect, if at all. 

The reason to avoid communism 
is not because it is inefficient, but 
because it tries to be too intelligent. 
Communism might be able to build a 
boring bridge or lathe factory, but it 
could never have created Red Bull: 
no bureaucracy could ever muster the 
level of insanity necessary to try charg- 
ing £2 for a slightly disgusting drink in 
a tiny can. Its popularity defies expla- 
nation: it is the duck-billed platypus of 
the carbonated drinks world. 

It’s not just that we don’t know 
what we want: we don’t even know 


why we value the things we already 
have. Most people think they own a 
dishwasher to clean crockery. But per- 
haps the greatest value you get from 
owning a dishwasher is that it gives 
you somewhere to keep dirty dishes 
out of sight. (More controversial is 
my theory that cycling is an excuse for 
Lycra fetishists to appear in public.) 

The fact that we don’t consciously 
know why we do what we do is cru- 
cial. Amazon’s stock-market valua- 
tion has just crept above Walmart’s, 
even though its sales are barely 15 per 
cent of its larger competitor’s. People 
who admire only efficiency (i.e. almost 
everyone in finance) cannot help but 
see Amazon as a more efficient alter- 
native to Walmart, and invest on that 
premise. But their definition of retail 
efficiency may be dangerously nar- 
row. People go shopping not only to 
buy things, but for the small social 
interactions afforded by leaving the 
house. The assumption that the ‘more 
efficient’ but impersonal online model 
will always triumph may be wrong. 

The guarantee of a pleasant social 
interaction to anyone possessed of 
a £5 note may, in fact, be the single 
greatest defence of free markets. Put 
simply, capitalism pays people to be 
nice. A Chinese proverb sums it up 
perfectly: ‘If you find it difficult to 
smile, do not open a shop.’ 


Rory Sutherland is vice-chairman 
of Ogilvy Group UK. 


DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 



Q. Is there a polite way of not 
letting someone hold your baby? 

I love giving mine to people to 
hold but I don’t like it when he 
gets handed back to me stinking 
of someone’s perfume. Is there 
a kind way of keeping him away 
from anyone I don’t like the smell 
of, ideally without giving my son 
a bad reputation? 

— Name and address withheld 

A. Everyone will agree that the 
smell of clean baby trumps any 
other and that such a smell should 
never be overwhelmed. But there 


is no way of politely preventing 
handling by the over-perfumed. 
You must put up with it. After all, 
babies are changed three times a 
day so you won’t have to suffer for 
long and it is a small price to pay 
for the joy you grant to the handler. 
But why do you know over- 
perfumed people in the first place? 

Q. I was interested to read your 
letter regarding children tipping. 
There was no one to tip in the 
self-catering holiday cottage I 
rented in Cornwall last week but I 
would welcome your guidance on 
another matter. When you invite 
school friends of your children to 
stay without their parents for a 
beach holiday, is it up to you as the 
host to cover all their expenses 
for hiring wetsuits, surfboards, 
ferries to Padstow and other 
necessities? My son had three 
friends to stay and although the 


boys were charming and helpful 
with washing up and playing 
with younger children, they all 
arrived empty-handed, and the 
costs mounted up. Am I right in 
thinking that the parents should 
have sent them with money? 

— Name and address withheld 

A. The parents probably needed 
to be prompted. While emailing or 
phoning to confirm arrangements, 
you could have added, T reckon 
they will need no more than 
around £20 [say] per day to cover 
the costs of hiring equipment and 
so on.’ No parent will mind being 
reminded in this way, or think 
you unreasonable or inhospitable. 
After all, you are not charging rent 
or child-minding fees. 

Q. Neighbours, who I don’t know 
that well but would like to know 
better, told me earlier in the year 


that they would be giving a big 
party in October. I see no reason 
for them to have mentioned it to 
me if they were not going to invite 
me, but I can’t be sure they have 
not changed their minds or had to 
cull numbers. My problem is that 
my mother wants me to take her 
on holiday to Croatia in October 
and obviously I need to book it. It 
would be sod’s law for me to book 
the holiday to coincide with this 
party. How can I find out when it 
is without seeming pushy? 

— Name withheld, Suffolk 

A. Invite your most interesting 
friends to stay with you in October. 
Then ring the neighbours. Say 
(for example), T’ve got Barry and 
Lizzie Humphries coming to stay 
in October and they’d love to meet 
you. Can you come to dinner? 
They haven’t finalised a date yet 
but what weekends are you free? ’ 
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Drink 

In search of the platonic gazpacho 

Bruce Anderson 


sons might be reluctant to consume a 
dish that would leave them with garlic 
breath strong enough to fell an ox. 

Equally, I am not sure that I have 
ever had a gazpacho which lived up 
to the platonic ideal. There are a cou- 
ple of other dishes, pork pie and dark 
chocolate mousse, which also fall 
short. I imagine a pie with a succulent 
crust, a topping of jelly and an efflo- 
rescence of pig. I have yet to find it. 
As for the mousse, that should be sub- 
titled the heart of darkness, with an 
intense blackness which is also some- 
how sweet. Perhaps that is an impos- 
sible combination. 

But in its implacability, garlicky 
gazpacho is expressive of one aspect 
of the Spanish character. A couple of 
years ago, I was in Toledo one July day. 
It was hot, nearer 50 degrees than 40: 
a dry heat, admittedly, but at Inqui- 
sition temperature. I was walking up 
towards the Alcazar, scene of that 
magnificent heroic resistance during 
the Spanish Civil War. To avoid being 
scorched, it was necessary to cherish 
every square inch of shade, to move 
at a funeral-march pace — and never 
to pass a bar. Rehydration was cru- 
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W e were eating tapas and 
talking about Spain. Leav- 
ing caviar on one side, 
when jamon iberico is at its best, 
there is nothing better to eat. In the 
Hispania restaurant, it is always 
at its best. Nothing could match it, 
although Hispania’s cured leg of beef, 
the anchovies, the black pudding and 
the blood pudding all gave their utter- 
most. But there was one marginal dis- 
appointment. 

Gazpacho is one of the world’s 
great dishes, and like several oth- 
ers — haggis is the obvious compari- 
son — it began as a food for the poor, 
only using cheap and readily available 
ingredients. Early recipes call for only 
stale bread, water, olive oil — and 
garlic. Most modern gazpachos would 
include tomato, peppers and onion, 
but the garlic is essential. I thought 
that Hispania’s version did not have 
quite enough of a garlic punch. 

They had an excuse. The restaurant 
is round the corner from the Bank of 
England and most of its customers 
are drawn from the respectable class- 
es. Especially at lunchtime, such per- 
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‘I got a great one of him complaining 
about people using camera phones.’ 


cial, and like most European nations 
except the UK, the Spanish make 
excellent lager. 

Afterwards, a simple meal but 
as good a gazpacho as I remember. 
Admittedly, this was the ideal climate 
for that soup to strut its stuff, but I can 
still taste its intense refreshment. Even 
more than the beer, it is an essential 
antidote to the Spanish high summer. 

It would be pleasant to think that 
gazpacho fuelled the armies of the 
Reconquista and that after the capture 
of Ronda, it was used to succour the 
freed Christian captives who had been 
enslaved in the quarries, and whose 
chains now hang in Toledo cathedral. 
Not so, alas: the earliest references to 
gazpacho date from the 17th century. 
But it appears to have originated in 
Andalucia, so it would have been used 
to refresh and Godspeed Franco’s cru- 
saders as they advanced northwards. 

With the banquet of tapas, we 
drank some serious sherries, to which I 
shall return. We moved on to an Alba- 
rino, a wine that I have praised in the 
past. This one, a Filluboa Montealto 
2010, was most impressive. Admitted- 
ly, my tastebuds were hardly at their 
freshest, but any white wine that could 
stand up to the sherries and the tapas 
has to be exceptional. For reds, we 
began with a Pago de Carraovejas ’12, 
from Ribera del Duero. It was only 
ranked as a Crianza: I do not recall 
ever drinking a better wine of that 
grade. Before moving back to sherry, 
we took care of a Prado Enca, a Rioja 
Alta from ’06, which more than stood 
its ground. But that jamon: Jamie Sext 
is said to have knighted a loin of beef. 
The jamon deserves a higher accolade: 
San Jamon. 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 

Taleban 

Toxic virus or Taleban: it’s funny 
how the mild-mannered Liz 
Kendall has attracted for her 
Blairite associations the most 
violently pejorative terms. Hardly 
had the Labour leadership 
contest begun before her allies 
were being called Taleban New 
Labour’. 

No one thought New Labour 
was really much like the Taleban. 
That’s why the metaphor was 
effective: it suggested generalised 
maleficence. Many people 
presume that the Taleban is some 
immemorial movement within 
Islam, like the Hanbali school 
or the Wahhabi sect. But it dates 
back no more than 20 years. 



to the exiles who returned to 
Afghanistan having developed 
strict practices while students of 
Islamic law in Pakistan. Talib, 
more fully talib al-ilm, is a ‘seeker 
of knowledge’ in Arabic. The 
plural taleban is a Persian form. 

When they took over 
Afghanistan in 1996, one of the 
less disagreeable habits of the 
Taleban was to snip off over- 
exuberant fringes of curly hair 
from the heads of innocent men 
who passed their roadblocks. The 


Taleban took it upon themselves 
to Command Right and Forbid 
Wrong. TBq phrase has its origin 
in the Quran. 

But even the unimpeachably 
hardline 9th-century Islamic jurist 
Ibn Hanbal had ruled there was 
no obligation to pursue hidden 
wrong: if you heard music but 
couldn’t tell where it came from, 
you need not investigate; if chess- 
players had covered their wicked 
board, you need not uncover it 
and break it. This was not enough 
for the Taleban: they festooned 
the streets with tape from 
cassettes they found hidden. 

Michael Young in his 
Commanding Right and 


Forbidding Wrong in Islamic 
Thought (2000) mentions some of 
the things to be forbidden: lutes, 
pigeon fancying, the shaving of 
beards, gambling, the pursuit of 
beardless youths, signet rings, 
performing monkeys, joking, 
scattering watermelon rinds, 
mandolins, imitating the opposite 
sex, murder and gramophone 
needles. No doubt all these have 
equivalents in Labour ideology. 

As for Jeremy Corbyn, his 
language may reflect his beliefs, 
but his clothing defies a strong 
taboo of the aspiring middle 
classes: he clips a little array of 
pens to the breast pocket of his 
shirt. — Dot Wordsworth 
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THE SPECTATOR 
WINE SCHOOL 


This course is a great opportunity to be tutored by the 
best in the wine business. It is aimed at enthusiastic 
beginners and all those wanting to expand their knowledge 
of the main wine regions. 


For eight weeks running, the magazine’s Wine Club 
partners will each give a class on their specialist 
region. The final class will be a champagne tasting 
hosted by Pol Roger. 


ST ERMIN’S HOTEL 
2 CAXTON STREET 
LONDON SWIH OQW 
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6.30 P.M. I £359 FOR EIGHT CLASSES 

TO BOOK 

www.spectator.co.uk/wineschool 
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PORT MASTERCLASS 
WITH JONATHAN RAY 

Come and join our wine writer, Jonathan Ray, for an 
evening of port, sherry and other fortified wines at the 
Spectator offices on Thursday 3 December. Jonathan 
will take us through a number of wines, highlighting 
the differences between vintage and tawny ports, and 
explaining the intricacies of Late Bottled Vintage and 
white port as well as when and when not to decant. 

THE SPECTATOR 
22 OLD QUEEN STREET 
LONDON SWIH 9HP 

THURSDAY 3 DECEMBER 
6.30-8.30 P.M. I £49 

TO BOOK 

www.spectator.co.uk/port 

020 7961 0243 
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You never actually own 
a Patek Philippe. 

You merely look after it for 
the next generation. 



Annual Calendar Ref. 5205 G 

THE PATEK PHILIPPE SALONS 
GENEVA 41 Rue duRh6ne 

LONDON 16 New Bond Street 
PARIS 10 Place Vendome 
patek.com 





